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2 MABEL OBANT: 

Ret of people. At one end stands a respectable- 
looking stone house, square and white, having a 
small garden in front, and on the brass plate on 
the gate is written in large letters, " Doctor 
Evans." Not even the healthy play of the moun- 
tain breeze can protect the villagers of Clunie from 
attacks of sickness; yet, were it not that the doc- 
tor possesses a small independent fortune, it would 
fare ill with him in the secluded spot which he 
has chosen for his residence. The other houses 
are much humbler in appearance, some of them 
being thatched cottages, and others mere hovels. 
On a little eminence, a few yards to the right, 
rises the spire of the village church, whose clear- 
sounding bell, on Sabbath-days, may be heard 
pealing forth an invitation to all, far and near, to 
come up and hear the glad tidings of the gospel 
of peace. The manse stands at a short distance 
from the church, half -hidden among the trees and 
bushes of the large, old-fashioned garden, which 
encloses it on all sides. A pretty rustic-looking 
cottage, a little way up the glen, and two other 
abodes of a somewhat superior kind, complete the 
picture. But of these, more hereafter. 

It was a lovely evening ; the clear waves of the 
sea sparkled in the sunlight and dashed them- 
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selves in tiny ripples on the yellow sand, as if in- 
viting the little fisher children who were playing 
about, to come and join in their gambols. Not a 
breath of air disturbed the scene ; and far up in 
the glen, the many-coloured leaves, which thickly- 
strewed the ground, had ceased chasing each other, 
and were now resting, after the weary activities 
of the day. Groups of children gambolled along 
the margin of the waves, their merry little voices 
ringing out loud and clear in the still atmosphere, 
and floating far away over the glassy sea, till they 
mingled with the wild but sweet cries of the gulls 
that soared high up in the sky, or sported about 
on the almost imperceptible horizon. Large 
boulders studded the beach here and there, and, 
circling their base, were little pools of water, left 
by the receding tide. Here might be seen groups 
of eager little faces : some watching with intense 
anxiety the movements of certain tiny boats and 
ships, which slowly moved on the surface of their 
little sea; others gazing with ardent looks at 
motionless, but very wary shrimps, which seemed 
to find a special — one might almost say wicked — 
enjoyment in remaining as if fascinated, until 
their cautious pursuers had slowly, painfully, ad- 
vanced their fingers to within a hair*s-breadth of 
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tlieir backs, and then — darting into invisibility ! 
A short distance to the right of the village, a little 
quay stretched out into the water, and curved 
round towards the end of it, so as to form a small, 
but secure harbour. Here a busy, but by no 
means bustling scene presented itself. Fishermen 
sat upon spars and barrels, occupied in repairing 
their nets or mending the tackling of their boats, 
which floated in great numbers within the basin, 
awaiting a favouring breeze to unfurl their sails 
and cruise out to fish for herrings, which abound 
in these waters. And wild, picturesque-looking 
fellows these fishermen were, too, with their blue, 
red, and striped shirts, loose canvas trousers, scarlet 
caps, and dark, bronzed faces, giving them the ap- 
pearance of the pirates and red rovers of whom 
we have so often read and dreamed. The careless 
freedom of their gait, too, and the short black 
pipes which ornamented their mouths, helped not 
a little to increase the wildness of their appear* 
ance. A considerable distance out upon the se.a, 
a boat might be seen slowly approaching the pier, 
while the splash of the oars, and the faint murmur 
of a sailor's song, broke sweetly on the listening 
ear ; and far out upon the very verge of the hori- 
zon floated a fair3'-like schooner, which seemed as 
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if uncertain whether to rest on its native element, 
or to rise into the air and soar away with the white 
sea-gulls, which looked nearly as large in the de- 
ceptive haze that floated tremulously on the sea. 
It was one of these bright, joyous evenings which 
make us feel as if it were absolutely wrong to go 
about our ordinary occupation, instead of nishing 
out and away over the verdant fields and up the 
sunny steeps of the mountains, whence we might 
drink in, at one wide glance, all the bright objects 
of beauty which have been spread so plentifully 
around us by the kind and bountiful hand of oar 
heavenly Father. Wherever the eye rested, all 
looked happy, bright, and tranquil. Sorrow, sin, 
suffering were things that seemed to be inconsis- 
tent with such apparent gladness. The air was 
balmy and cool and healthful Yon riotous 
little urchin who runs wildly over, the yellow 
sand, with his trousers tucked up, and his little 
feet dashing through every pool of water 
that crosses his path — surely that smiling, 
happy face is never marred by an angry frown, 
or moistened by a bitter tear. And yon 
white cottage at the turn of the bay, with 
the green painted porch before the door, covered 
over with creepers and honeysuckle, which 
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looks as if it had been got up with the design of 
tempting passers-by to pause and step in; and 
the field of beans beside it, so tall and strong, 
that they remind us of the famous Jack who 
climbed up by one of these stalks into Fairy-land 
—can it be, that so sweet a cottage is the abode 
of long-protracted sickness, and that there dwells 
there one who never feels the freshness of that 
balmy air, and never basks in the beams of yon 
brilliant sun 1 Ah ! there are many such ; and 
even in the sequestered village of Clunie there 
were some whom the warm sunshine could not 
gladden, and to whom the beautiful world was 
cold and dreary. Yet it is sweet to think that in 
those lowly cottages, there were others whose 
hearts were gladdened by another sun — whose 
crushed and sorrowing spirits were cheered by the 
voice of Jesus, speaking peace to souls on whom 
the outward beauties of nature were incapable 
of producing the emotions of either sorrow or 

joy. 

The manse looked the very abode of peace ; its 
old grey walls were sunning themselves in the 
glowing light of an autumnal sun, which, ere it 
set, was pouring on hill and dale a flood of gold, 
and making the earth brightest at the moment it 
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was about to disappear and leave it in gloom. 
The sunset of this evening was an emblem of 
what was occurring within the walls of the manse, 
for the minister was passing away to his rest. 
He who had been for many years more than a 
father to his rustic charge^who had largely 
shared in their joys and their sorrows — ^who had 
taught them the way of life, and himself walked 
before them in all the loveliness of the gospel — 
was about to leave them, and to. bid adieu to his 
sorrowing family and flock. 

Mr Grant was a man in the prihie of life, but 
consumption had laid its withering blight upon 
him, and during the last few weeks he had been 
gradually sinking. The red beams of the setting 
sun shone into the room where the sick man lay, 
and lighted up his wasted features, pale with the 
hues of death; but a far brighter light shone 
forth from within ; and, ip the glad smile and 
kindling eye, all present felt convinced that the 
dawn of glory was near. Mrs Grant knelt beside 
the bed, holding one of her husband's hands in 
hers, and from time to time wiping away the per- 
spiration which gathered on his forehead. A boy 
and girl stood near, endeavouring to repress the 
sobs which struggled in their bosoms; and the 
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only sound which broke the solemn stillness of 
the scene, was the voice of the dying man. 

" Mary," he said — and his voice grew clear and 
strong, — " Mary, I feel that my hour has come, 
but, blessed be God, I do not fear death ; I know 
that my Eedeemer liveth, and because He lives, I 
shall live also. Are you willing to let me go, my 
beloved wife ] * If ye loved me, ye would rejoice 
because I said, I go to my Father.' " 

Mrs Grant strove to reply, but no sound issued 
from her lips, and she merely bent her head in 
token of acquiescence. 

" I am going home, Mary," he continued 
" home, to be for ever with the Lord. Oh, what 
mercy ! what grace towards the chief of sinners 1 
Can you not help me to praise Him who has 
given me the victory through our Lord Jesus 
Christ 1 " 

Again Mrs Grant strove to reply, and this time 
a flood of tears came to her relief; and resting 
her head on her hand, she gave way for a few 
minutes to the deep emotions of her heart ; then 
raising her eyes to his, replied with some degree 
of composure, ''Yes, James, I can praise the 
Lord on your behalf; but, oh I this is a bitter 
and a sore trial 1 " 
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' Come here, Norman, my boy: come here, my 
sweet Mabel ; let me speak to you wliile I have 
strength left." 

The children came forward; and Mabel, throw- 
ing herself on the bed, burst into such a passion- 
ate fit of weeping, that Mrs Grant's fortitude 
again gave way, and for a brief space grief had 
full vent. 

" This is wrong, Mabel," at length said Mrs 
Grant ; and, drawing the weeping child to her 
bosom, she soothed her, gently yet firmly bidding 
her be still, and not agitate her father. With a 
violent efifort Mabel subdued her passionate 
grief, and, brushing away her tears, lifted her 
sorrowful little face towards her father. ** I am 
quiet now, papa,'* she said ; " speak to us, dear 
papa." 

In few but solemn words, the dying father 
besought his children to seek the Lord in the 
days of their youth, and to be obedient to their 
mother; and then making them draw near, he 
placed his hands on their heads, and slowly and 
with diflSculty repeated the words, "The Lord 
bless thee, and keep thee; the Lord make His face 
shine upon thee, and be gracious unto thee : the 
Lord lift up His countenance upon thee, and give 
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thee peace." He then beckoned to his wife to 
remove them, and asked if any of his parishioners 
were in the house. On being informed that 
several of the elders were in the next room, 
anxious to see him if he felt able for the exer- 
tion — 

" Let them come in," he said ; " and call the 
servants also; while I have strength, I would 
fain use it in teDing of the Lord's mercy to my 
soul, and how he supports me in a dying hour." 

Several members of the congregation then 
entered, and among them Dr Evans, who, 
although he felt that his medical skill was now 
useless, yet longed to hear once more words of 
comfort and instruction from the lips of his 
beloved pastor. Mattie and Susan, the maids, 
their eyes red with weeping, stood in a corner of 
the room. 

After a short greeting, Mr Grant raised him- 
self on his pillow, and thus addressed them : ^' I 
have sent for you, my friends, to tell you how 
bountifully the Lord has dealt with me, that you 
too may be encouraged to trust in Him. I feel 
that I have but a short time to live ; my strength 
is fast ebbing away ; but I cannot depart without 
telling you what a good master Christ ha£| been 
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to me. He has washed me in His own blood ; 
He is taking me home to glory; and now my only 
sorrow is, that I have loved Him so little, and 
served Him so ilL Oh ! what a worthy Master ! 
oh ! what an unworthy servant ! My friends, 
cleave to the Lord, take Him as your Saviour, 
ever regard Him as your best friend ; and when, 
like me, you enter the dark valley, you shall fear 
no evil, for the Lord will be with you, your light 
and your salvation. And oh ! my friends, after 
I am removed from among you, pray that the 
Lord may send you a pastor after His own heart 
— one who will feed you with the bread of life — 
that we may hereafter meet in peace at the 
Father's right hand." 

The minister's voice failed ; he paused, and 
seemed struggling for breath; then, bending 
towards his wife, he grasped her hand, and 
whispered, " Be comforted, my beloved ; God 
will be your husband. Train up our children 
in the nurture and admonition of the Lord, and 
remember this promise : ' A father of the father- 
less, and a judge of the widow, is Qod in His 
holy habitation.* " 

The last words were uttered so indistinctly, 
that they were guessed at rather than heard ; and 
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sinking back on his pillow, he sighed, smiled, and 
died. 

Clunie Manse was a house of mourning for 
many a day after this, but the widow did not 
mourn as one who had no hope. The smile of 
resignation was on her lip, even while the tear of 
sorrow glistened in her eye. She devoted her- 
self more than ever to the training of her 
children, and resumed her visits to the poor and 
sick ; and, while thus setting a lovely example 
to others, her own soul prospered and was com- 
forted, and she experienced the fulfilment of 
the promise, ** He that watereth others shall 
be watered also himself." In training Mabel, 
Mrs Grant had but little difficulty, for she 
was a singularly sweet and amiable child. Her 
greatest fault was hastiness of temper. She had 
keen and ardent feelings, and was ever apt to act 
on the impulse of the moment ; but her love for 
her mother was such, that a sorrowful look was 
sufficient, even in her greatest outbursts of pas- 
sion, to bring her, weeping and penitent, to a 
sense of her sin. With Norman it was otherwise; 
he was very self-willed and obstinate, and it had 
needed all his father's firmness to check and keep 
him in the right path ; and now that that father 
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was no more, poor Mrs Grant had much difficulty 
in restraining her wayward son. Norman was 
bent on being a sailor. He had played from his 
earliest years on the beach, and watched for 
hours the ships which, from time to time, came 
within reach of his longing eyes. Mrs Grant 
would fain have had it otherwise. Her only 
brother was captain of a vessel, and his long and 
repeated absences from home, and the accounts 
of the dangers he had run, made her dread the 
thought of Norman's adopting this as his profes- 
sion. She plead and argued with him, but in 
vain. 

At times, his mother's and Mabel's sorrow, 
when he mentioned his wish, seemed to touch him, 
and he promised to try and banish the thoughts 
of a seafaring life ; but his promises were soon 
forgotten, and one sight of a noble ship, spreading 
her white sails to the breeze, was sure to bring 
back his longings with tenfold earnestness. 

" Mamma," he would exclaim, "if, when Uncle 
Hector comes to see us, he should refuse to take 
me with him to sea, I promise you that I will 
think no more of it." And so it was settled ; and 
little was said till the time of the uncle's visit 
drew near. 
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A new minister had been appointed to Clunie, 
just sach a man as Mr Grant would have chosen 
as his successor ; for Mr Kennedy, though young 
in years, was old in wisdom and Christian ex- 
perience ; but he did not at once, come to his new 
charge, being employed by the Church in mission- 
ary labours in a distant part of the country ; so a 
young man was sent to perform his duties till the 
foUowing spring. 

This arrangement was most agreeable to Mrs 
Grant, who felt keenly the prospect of leaving 
the home where she had spent so many happy 
years ; and Norman and Mabel rejoiced that, un- 
til spring came, they were at liberty to run about 
their dear garden, and to sit- upon the old haw- 
thorn tree, on which Norman had made a con- 
venient seat, and where, on fine days, they used 
to learn their lessons, and enjoy the view of the 
restless ocean. 

One morning Mrs Grant received a letter from 
her brother, informing her that he would be with 
her in a few days, and would then make all need- 
ful arrangements for her and her children. He 
concluded by hoping that, in her present deep 
distress, her dear children would prove great com- 
forts to her, and that Norman would be a stay to 
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her, and a protector to bis sister. Norman said 
nothing to this ; while Mabel, throwing her arms 
aronnd his neck, exclaimed, '* Yes, dear Norman, 
you will stop at home, and comfort dear mamma; 
won't you, Norman ? " Mrs Qrant sighed as 
she noticed Norman's eyes bent on the ground, 
and heard no response to MabeFs affectionate in- 
quiry. "Mabel, my love," she said, "do not 
speak of this subject to your brother at present ; 
wait till Uncle Hector arrives ; and, in the 
meantime, let us pray to God to guide us in all 
our ways." Norman threw his arms round his 
mother's neck, and fondly kissed her ; then, quit- 
ting her, ran hastily from the room. 

" Mamma," said Mivbel, when her brother had 
left the room, ** do you think Uncle Hector will 
wish to take Norman away with him ? " 

" I hope not, Mabel ; but I fear that when he 
sees the boy's eagerness to go to sea, he may be 
tempted to agree to his wishes." 

"Perhaps not, dear mamma; for you see he 
wants Norman to be a stay to you, and you know 
he cannot be that if he leaves you and goes to 
sea." 

" I must make up my mind to part with him, 
at any rate, Mabel, for he is nearly fourteen years 
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of age ; and now that he has no longer his be- 
loved father to carry on his education, he must 
be sent to school somewhere. Your uncle for- 
gets that we arp living in a retired village, where 
the boy has no opportunity of getting on in his 
studies." 

'^ But, mamma, I thought you said the other 
day that you were poor now, and that when we 
quit the manse we are to send Mattie away, and 
keep only Susan to serve us; so how can you 
afiford to send Norman to school ? '* 

**That is true, my child; but by selling our 
furniture, and living very economically, I hope to 
have sufficient to pay for his schooling for some 
time to come ; and after that — why then, Mabel 
dear, we shall still have Him to go to who has 
said, * Your Father knoweth that ye have need of 
all these things.' " 

"Yes, dear mamma, you know my text for 
to-day is, * No good thing will He withhold from 
them that walk uprightly.' But, mamma, what 
shall we do if we sell all our furniture? How 
funny a house would look with no chairs and 
tables ! " 

"We shall not sell all pur furniture, Mabel," 
said her mother, smiling ; " I mean to keep enough 
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to furnish a cottage for us. Will my little Mabel 
be contented to live in a small and, it may be, a 
scantily-furnished cottage, and to do with far 
fewer comforts than she now has 1 " 

"I shall be happy anywhere with you, dear 
mamma ; and I dare say the cottage will be far 
pleasanter than we expect/' 

The conversation was here interrupted by the 
entrance of Dr Evans, who came to ask Norman 
and Mabel to take a walk with him and his little 
boys up the glen, where he would show them 
some curious stones, and give them a lesson in 
mineralogy. Mabel flew in great glee to put on 
her bonnet, and to call Norman ; and in a few 
minutes they set off, one on each side of the kind 
doctor, who, since Mr Grant's death, had acted 
the part of a father to them. 

At the garden gate they found little George 
and Gordon Evans waiting for them, each carry- 
ing a small covered basket. " Look, Mabel," said 
George, holding up his basket ; *^ look, mamma 
has packed up rolls, and eggs, and sandwiches, in 
case we stay in the glen till dinner-time ; and I 
have a cup, too ; so if you turn thirsty, Mabel, 
just ask me, and I will get you a drink of water 
in a minute." 

B 
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" Thank you, dear George ; and what have 
you got in your basket, Gordon 1 " 

Gordon lifted the lid of his basket, and laughed 
heartily at Mabers puzzled face, as she peeped in 
and saw nothing but an empty basket. " It is 
for pretty flowers,*' he said, in explanation. 

" Flowers ! " said Norman, laughing ; " I fear 
there are very few flowers in bloom at present ! " 

"It is not for flowers, it is for holding stones 
in," said George. "Papa is going to shew us 
nice stones ; and he says we may gather and 
bring home as many as we please." 

" In that case," said Norman, " I suspect you 
will need my help in carrying the basket, my 
little man ; for it is likely to be heavier on our 
return home than it is at present'* 

" Come along, my young friends," said the 
doctor ; "we must not lose time ; the days are 
very short now, and I want to get back in good 
daylight." 

A couple of hours* walking up the glen brought 
them to the foot of the mountain, up which the 
stones were to be found. The doctor chose a 
nice grassy plot, and spreading his plaid over it, 
the happy party sat down, and the stores from 
the basket were produced. The children did full 
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justice to the good tilings set before them, and 
George, running to a spring which came gurgling 
forth near the spot where they were seated, filled 
his cup with the clear water, and, in a very polite 
manner, presented it to Mabisl; then re-fiUed it 
for the rest of the party. 

" What sort of stones do you expect to find, 
sirl" inquired. Norman of the doctor. 

" I ascended the hill the other morning," he 
replied, '^ and was fortunate enough to find a 
couple of very good cairngorms, and I should 
like to explore farther to-day." 

When the children were sufficiently rested 
they commenced the ascent, pausing every now 
and then to pluck the purple heather, which grew 
in rich abundance on the mountain-sides. After 
a pretty long search, they succeeded in filling the 
baskets with stones, which, if not very valuable, 
were at least quite good enough to satisfy the 
little boys ; and Norman was in ecstasy at having 
found a cairngorm, which he determined he would 
get made into a brooch for his mother, the very 
first time he should have an opportunity of send- 
ing it to the neighbouring town. The doctor 
answered all his and Mabel's questions regarding 
stones, and .gave them much pleasant and useful 
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information, until the setting sun began to warn 
them that it was time to return ; so off they set 
on their homeward way, Dr Evans carrying 
George and Gordon, time about, on his back. 

When they reached the manse, they found Mrs 
Evans busily helping Mrs Grant in her preparar 
tions for a comfortable tea. " We have had such 
a happy day, mamma ! " exclaimed Mabel. "And 
look at our beautiful stones ! '' said the little boys, 
eagerly. The ladies admired them as much as 
the children could possibly desire. 

" And Norman has found such a beautiful real 
cairngorm, mamma," said Mabel : "do look at 
it." 

Norman produced the stone, which Mrs Grant 
thought a very fine one. "It will take on a 
beautiful polish, Norman," she said. 

" And, mamma, I intend it as a present for you; 
I mean to get it set as soon as I can : wont it 
make a very pretty brooch ? " 

*•' Very pretty indeed, my dear ; and I am 
much obliged to you for your intended gift." 

Norman had long wished for some pretty 
pebbles to add to his collection of minerals, and 
when he first cast his eye on this stone, he thought 
it would make a charming addition to his case 5 
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but now, when he saw his mother's well-pleased 
face on receiving his gift, he rejoiced that he had 
been able to practise this little piece of self-denial, 
and he found that it gave him more pleasure than 
the possession of a whole boxful of precious stones 
for himself could have done. Want of generosity 
was not one of Norman's faults — ^whatever he 
had he was ready to share with others ; and this 
amiable disposition rendered him a general 
favourite with his companions. 

Soon after tea, the doctor and his party re- 
turned home, and Mrs Grant and her family 
closed the evening in their usual way, committing 
themselves to the care of Him whose love can 
make even the widaw's heart to sing for joy, and 
who takes under His peculiar charge the orphan 
and the fatherless. 



CHAPTER 11. 

Some weeks passed away, and still Uncle Hector 
did not make his appearance. Business detained 
him in Inverness much longer than he had antici- 
pated ; and ere he arrived at Clunie, autumn had 
given place to winter, and keen winds were drift- 
ing the flakes of snow over the glen, and the 
streamlets down the mountain-sides were swollen 
into torrents. 

Mabel, who was rather a delicate child, caught 
a slight cold, and Mrs Grant judged it advisable 
to keep her from school ; but every morning she 
brought her books and work, and seating herself 
on a chair by her mother's side, the forenoons 
were busily and pleasantly spent. True, there 
were times when Mrs Grant was so saddened by 
the recollection of her loss, that Mabel was fain to 
lay aside her books, and, leaning her head on her 
mother's bosom, they would both give way to 
their grief, and speak of the beloved husband and 
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father who had been taken from them ; but the 
knowledge of his blessedness, and the prospect of 
meeting him again, would dry their tears ; and, 
with chastened spirits, sorrowful yet rejoicing, 
they resumed the active employments of life. 

Dr Evans helped Norman a couple of hours 
every morning, to prosecute his English and 
Latin studies ; and he took care to prescribe so 
much for him to learn at home, that the boy had 
full occupation for the afternoon. 

In the evenings, he amused himself with cutting 
out little wooden boats, or in drawing pictures 
for Mabel, who sat by him working, while Mrs 
Grant read aloud whatever book she thought 
likely to interest and instruct them. 

One morning, towards the end of January, a 
chaise drove up to the door. A tall, frank-look- 
ing gentleman stepped out, and the next moment 
Mrs Grant was clasped in the arms of her beloved 
brother. 

No one could look at Uncle Hector's clear, 
sunburnt countenance, or at the merry expression 
of his keen, black eyes, without being prepossessed 
in his favour. With children, he was an especial 
favourite ; and, before he had been many hours at 
the manse, he was seated with Mabel on his knee 
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(in spite of all her protestations that she was far 
too big a girl to be treated in that manner), and 
Nonnan on a stool at his feet, telling them anec- 
dotes without number, and making them quite 
forget the lowering gray sky and drifting snow 
without. Norman's enthusiasm, while listening to 
stories of the wonders of the deep, perfectly de- 
lighted his uncle ; and when he learned that the 
earnest desire of the boy*s heart was to be a sailor, 
he clapped him on the shoulder, and pronounced 
him to be a fine, brave fellow. 

" What think ye, sister ? " he said, turning to 
Mrs Grant ; " will you let the boy go with me to 
seal We shall see him a post-captain one of 
these days ! " 

Mrs Grant sighed deeply, and the captain, see- 
ing that the subject distressed her, hastened to 
turn the conversation to other matters. 

" How long can you remain with us, Hector ? " 
asked Mrs Grant. 

'^ I hope I shall be able to spend at least a 
month with you," he replied. 

" Oh, that is so nice, uncle ! " exclaimed Nor- 
man ; "a whole month ! only think of that, Mabel ! " 

" Do you not think you will tire of me before 
then ? '' he said smilingly to Mabel. 
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** No, Tincle, I do not think so, because you 
have so many nice stories still to tell us ; and be- 
sides," she added, lifting her little head very 
gravely towards him, " mamma has smiled more 
since you came than she has done for a long time; 
so I wish you could stay two months instead of 
one." 

Uncle Hector shook his head. " In two 
months I expect to be far on my way to China. 
Business must be attended to, my little MabeL" 

" Uncle," said Mabel, after a pause, " you 
have called me ' little Mabel * three times since 
you arrived ; I don't think I am so very little." 

" I did not say you were very little, did T, 
Mabel?" 

" No, uncle ; but I don't think I am at all 
little ; I am taller than Ellen Macleod, and she is 
two months older than I am." 

" But you know, Mabel, every one says that 
EUen is sure to turn out a dwarf," said Norman, 
somewhat maliciously. 

Mabel looked distressed, for the fact is that she 
was very little of her age, and, having a great 
ambition to be tall, her feelings were somewhat 
sensitive on that point. 

" Never mind, Mabel," said her uncle ; " you 
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know the proverb, ' Guid gear is put up in sma* 
bulk; I wish we may ever get as much sense 
out of that long-legged brother of yours. But 
who is Ellen Macleod 1 " 

In a moment Mabel forgot her grief at being 
thought little, and began to expatiate with great 
warmth on the excellent qualities of her young 
friend. 

"Ellen is Captain Macleod*s granddaughter, 
uncle, and she lives at the Tower, and she is my 
very dearest friend." 

" I must get acquainted with her, then, Mabel." 

"Oh yes, uncle, the very first day mamma allows 
me to go out, I shall take you to see her. Mam- 
ma likes me to have her for my companion ; for 
she says that a little girl who is so attentive to 
her grandpapa, and so diligent at school, is sure 
to make a good friend." 

" I think your mamma is quite right, my little 

Ma I beg your pardon, my dear Mabel," said 

her uncle, correcting himself; "and does this 
friend of yours live all alone with her grand- 
papa ? " 

" Oh no, her sister Flora and her brother Hugh 
live there also." 

"They are orphans," said- Mrs Grant, ''and 
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Captain Macleod is, I believe, their only relative, 
and most faithfully has he discharged his duty 
towards them. They are dear children, but still 
there are many little things which one would wish 
to see altered in them — faults which only the 
watchful, loving eye of a mother can detect." 

"Flora never knows where her thimble is," 
said Norman ; ** she is for ever losing her things, 
and Ellen's clothes are always torn, and " 

" Indeed, Norman," interrupted Mabel, ** that 
is not quite true, for sometimes Ellen's dress is as 
neat as mine ; and you know, brother, she has no 
kind mother to watch over her, and keep her tidy." 

" I know that," replied Norman ; " but I am 
sure I have heard mamma tell her a dozen of 
times, that little girls should not go out without 
first looking to see if their gloves want mending, 
and if their bonnet-strings are properly fastened." 

" My dear boy,'* said his mother, " I wish you 
were as anxious to correct your own faults, as you 
are quick in finding out those of others ; how 
many times during the last week have I told you 
to give up twirling that unfortunate button on 
your jacket 1 I am sure a dozen of times at least." 

Norman blushed and looked at the button, 
which was now hanging by a single thread. 
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have not sufficient to pay for Norman's schooling, 
and then to send him to college ; if your husband 
had not unfortunately put his name to that bill, 
you would have had abundance; but that sad 
business has been the ruin of you, sister." 

" Yet I cannot regret it, Hector, for my beloved 
husband did it, feeling that it was a duty incum- 
bent on him ; he could not foresee that his friend 
would fail." 

" Ay, that was always the way with him, Mary; 
always helping other folks, and never looking 
after his own interests." 

"The Lord wiU provide for my fatherless 
children," returned Mrs Grant ; " I feel that He 
will not leave us to want." 

** But in the meantime," rejoined the captain, 
" the boy must be settled one way or other ; how 
old is he 1 " 

** He willbe fourteen next June." 

" High time, then, Mary, that he quitted this 
little bit of a • village. What say you, sister, to 
giving the boy to me 1 I shall have him in my 
own ship ; and, though I am no great scholar my- 
self, there is my first lieutenant, I believe he could 
beat all the university chaps at Greek and Latin, 
and he is a fine gentlemanly fellow besides. 
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I '11 put Norman under his care, and when I die, 
I'll leave the little I have to the lad; and if a 
seafaring life does not suit him, he may quit it. 
Think well of it, Mary : the boy seems quite bent 
on going to sea ; if you thwart him, he will never 
do much good in any other profession. Let him 
at least try the thing ; there is nothing like ex- 
perience, after alL He may make this trip with 
me to China, and then there will be plenty of 
money to keep you and Mabel snug in that cottage 
you speak of taking." 

Mrs Grant was deeply affected. What she 
dreaded had now come, and she shrank from the 
trial. * * Speak no more about it at present, brother," 
she said ; *^ I shall give it a serious consideration 
to-night, and let you know my resolution to- 
morrow." 

** The sooner the better," he replied, "for I can't 
bear to think of that fine boy being lost in this 
out of the way place." 

That night Mrs Grant knelt down in the soli- 
tude of her own room, and spread out the whole 
case before the Lord ; and, having besought His 
guidance, she considered earnestly what would be 
for the best; weighing every argument for and 
against her boy's departure. After some time, 
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fthe came, though with many tears, to the conclu- 
sion, that it was her duty to allow Norman to go ; 
and having once made up her mind, she felt much 
calmer ; and when in the morning she communi- 
cated her decision to her brother, he was astonished 
at her composure and resignation. 

To poor Mabel, Mrs Grant's resolution brought 
unmixed sorrow, for Norman and she had been 
playfellows from her infancy, and she loved him 
with all the ardour of her loving nature. As for 
Normnn, when he found he was really to go, his 
joy at the tidings was much less than he expected. 
The thought of leaving his mother and dear little 
Mabel made him very sad, and he could with 
difficulty restrain his tears. He set himself to 
comfort the weeping child, who clung to him, be- 
Hccching him not to go away and leave them all. 

"But, Mabel," he said, "only think what 
beautiful things I shall send you from China ! " 

" I don't care for beautiful things," she sobbed 
out ; " I can't play with them all alone ; and I 
won't look at anything beautiful any more, after 
you are away." 

And with another burst of tears she buried 
'^cr head in his breast. 

A.ftor a few days the snowstorm passed away, 
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the weary winds sank to rest, and the children, 
once more at liberty, flew out like little birds 
that had been long imprisoned, and while show- 
ing their uncle all their favourite haunts, and 
throwing snowballs at each other, the sorrow of 
the approaching separation was quite forgotten. 

The Tower was visited, and Flora and Ellen 
invited to spend a week at the manse. Uncle 
Hector soon became very eloquent in his praises 
of Mabel's friend, and declared that, *^ now she 
had mended her gloves, and sewed on her bonnet- 
ribbon, and put a button to her collar, she was 
really a very tight little craft." 

" A what, uncle ] " said Mabel, in astonishment. 

" Well, now, let me see how I am to translate 
it, Mabel, — a very tidy little girl — ^will that 
do?" 

" Yes, uncle, I understand what that is ; but, 
do you know, uncle, you say a great many 
strange words, which I don't understand at all? 
Why do you say them, uncle ] " 

" Because I am a sailor, my love, and sailors 
learn a great many curious things, and generally 
speak in a fashion of their own.'' 

*' And will Norman . learn all these words, 

uncle 1 " 

o 
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"I dare say lie will, Mabel, if he is very- 
attentive." 

"Then I hope he won't be attentive, for I 
should not like him to come back and speak so that 
I could not understand him ; I like to understand 
everything that people say to me. You said the 
other day that you were going to spin us a famous 
yarn, and I wanted so much to see you spin, for 
I thought it would look so funny ; but you did 
not spin at all j you told us a nice story, to be 
sure, but then, you know, uncle, that was not 
spinning, was it ? " 

"It was spinning with the brain, my little 
Mabel ; and I am sure you enjoyed my yam — I 
beg your pardon, my story — very much,'* 

" Indeed I did, uncle, and you must promise 
to have a nice one ready for Ellen to-night ; for I 
told her you would be sure to tell us a story : will 
you, dear uncle 1 " 

Not only that evening, but every evening of 
the sisters' stay, did the kind uncle think over a 
long story to tell to his eager little audience, so 
that the time passed very rapidly indeed, and 
even Mrs Grant was moved to smiles at sight of 
the happy faces around her. 

One morning, towards the close of the month, 
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when the day's post was looked for with anxious 

eyes, dreading the summons of departure, Uncle 

Hector entered the dining-room, holding an open 

letter in his hand. "Good news for you, Mabel," 

he said, smiling ; " the Victory does not sail till 

the first of April, so you shall have Norman to 

plague you for a long time yet." Mabel was in 

ecstasies, and the reprieve was a great relief to 

Mrs Grant. 

" But Norman does not plague me now, uncle," 

said Mabel ; "he is always gentle and kind to 

me. 

" Dear Mabel," said the boy, " it is very good 

of you to say so, for I am sure I used to torment 

you often enough long ago ; but I don't think I 

shall plague you any more — at least, I hope not." 

" Are you to stay till April also, uncle ] " in- 
quired Mabel. 

"No, my love, I must be off in a week to 
Inverness." 

"Mary," said Uncle Hector to his sister, as 
the party sat around the tea-table that evening, 
" I wish you would give Norman and Mabel a 
treat before I go away." 

" And what sort of a treat do you wish it to 
be 1 " she asked, smiling. 
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"I want you to invite all the little folks of 
their acquaintance to spend a day here; and I 
have got a first-rate amusement for them after tea." 

Norman and Mabel looked eagerly towards 
their mother. 

** With all my heart/' she said ; " I have no 
objections to do so, Hector ; but I fear our friends 
will not be inclined to let their children be out 
late in the evening, in such inclement weather as 
this." 

" But why can't they remain all night 1 " 

Mrs Grant looked a little doubtful. **The 
manse is not very large, but, to be sure, neither is 
our circle of acquaintance ; so let me hear whom 
you wish to have, children, and I shall see what 
can be done." 

Uncle Hector turned to Mabel — "Whom do 
you mean to invite, my love? a dozen, or two 
dozen, eh?" 

" O uncle," replied Mabel, laughing, " there 
are not two dozen children in all Clunie ; but I 
shall count up and tell you immediately those 
whom we would like to come." And Mabel's 
face assumed a grave and important look, as she 
began with her right hand to count the fingers of 
her left, repeating aloud the names as she did so : 
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" There ia Ellen Macleod, that is one ; and Flora, 
two ; and Hugh, three " — " And George and 
Gordon Evans," interrupted Norman. "Yes, 
that makes five, Norman, and then " — here she 
paused — " that is all, uncle ; just five." 

Uncle Hector held up his hands and eyes in 
astonishment. " Five ! " he exclaimed, " are 
these all the companions you can muster ? why, 
how in the world do you contrive to live, my 
poor children?*' 

**We live very happily indeed, uncle," said 
Mabel, " and have often great fun together." 

" When I have Hugh Macleod to walk with," 
said Norman, *^ I don*t want any one else ; he is 
first-rate at climbing mountains, I can tell you, 
and can run and wrestle like — like — ^like any- 
thing/' he added, not knowing very well what 
comparison to make use of. 

" Like a Spartan youth," said Mabel (who was 
at that time reading a history of Greece with her 
mamma). 

" Yes, Mabel, that will do ; Hugh is a regular 
Spartan." 

"And I suppose, Mabel," said her uncle, 
" Ellen is all the world to you 1 " 

"Not quite, uncle; but I do love her very 
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dearly ; and I love Flora too ; and dear little 
George and Gordon are such nice playfellows; 
and then Norman and I play nicely together, al- 
though he is a big boy ; but I shan't have him 
here long to play with me ; " — and Mabel's eyes 
filled with tears. 

" But about our party," said Uncle Hector ; 
"you can easily manage to put up five, sis- 
ter?" 

" Yes, Hector, I don't think that will be very 
difficult. You shall sleep with me, Mabel, and 
give Ellen and Flora your room, and the two 
little boys can have Norman's ; and Hugh and 
you, Norman, must manage the best way you can 
in the light bed-closet." 

" Oh yes, mamma," he replied, " Hugh and I 
can sleep anywhere." 

" And what amusement are we to have after 
tea, uncle 1 " said MabeL 

" Why, the fact is, Mabel, that I have brought 
a present with me from London, for you and 
Norman, which I did not mean to give you till 
just before my departure ; but since you are to 
have your little friends at tea, I think I had 
better give it to you at once, and let them enjoy 
it with you." 
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" Thaiik you, dear uncle, but do tell me what 
it is." 

" Guess," said Uncle Hector. 

'^I never could guess any tiling in my life, 
uncle, for I am so impatient to know at once, 
that I can't take time to guess ; so please tell me 
quick." 

'^ What think you of a magic lantern, then, my 
little impatient one ? '' 

" A magic lantern ! I like the name, uncle, 
but what is it ? " 

"Have you never heard of a magic lantern 
before, Mabel ? " 

" No, uncle ; I don't think there are any in 
Clunie; indeed I am mre there are not, for I 
know everything in Mrs Macpherson's store." 

" I have no doubt you do, Mabel," said her 
uncle, laughing; " it would be pretty difficult work 
to hide anything from those quick, spying eyes 
of yours. And is Mrs Macpherson's store the 
only shop in Clunie % " 

" Yes," she replied, astonished that her uncle 
should think more shops than one necessary. 
" Mrs Macpherson sells everything you can think 
of," she continued : " one side has cloth to make 
frocks and jackets of, and needles and pins, and 
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all sorts of things ; and then, uncle, the other 
side has bread, and cakes, and cheese, and *' 

"And soap, and candles, I hope, Mabell" 
interrupted Uncle Hector, with a comical twinkle 
of his eye. 

" Oh no, uncle, not beside the bread and cakes ; 
but there are plenty of candles, only they are 
hung up all round the wall ; and then " 

" Mabel, Mabel ! " said her mother, looking up 
from her work, " how that little tongue of yours 
does run on ! " 

" Dear mamma," she said, " I do so like to 
speak, and uncle is such a nice listener. Do I 
weary you with speaking, uncle ? " 

" Not at all, Mabel, I like to hear you above 
all things, especially when you speak sense." 

" Mabel does not often speak sense," remarked 
Norman, with a wise shake of his head. 

Mabel deigned no reply to this last remark, 
but continued asking her uncle innumerable ques- 
tions about the magic lantern, all of which he 
answered to her complete satisfaction. 

" But shew it to us, uncle ; do let us see it 
immediately, and tell me what pictures are on 
the glasses.^' 

" Not till to-morrow," he replied ; " after 
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breakfast I shall bring it down-stairs, and show 
you how it is managed, and we shall ask your 
mamma for a large sheet to hang up on the wall." 
Mabel was obliged to rest satisfied with this, 
and she went to bed to dream of magic lanterns, 
with strangely painted figiires, and numberless 
white sheets hung up in every corner of the 
room. 



CHAPTER III 

The next morning, when Mabel rose, the sun 
was shining most cheerily on the large expanse of 
hard, glittering snow ; and the wind having sub- 
sided during the night, there was every prospect 
of a fine day, to welcome the young visitors to 
the manse. 

After breakfast Mrs Grant produced one of 
her largest sheets, which Uncle Hector, to please 
Mabel, hung up at once along the drawing-room 
wall, that it might be in readiness for the even- 
ing's entertainment. He then brought from his 
room a large green box, containing the magic 
lantern, and explained its nature to his nephew 
and niece, showing them at the same time how it 
was managed. There were several sets of slides, 
each of which had different and very interesting 
subjects painted on the glasses ; and as Mabel 
examined first one, then another, she began to 
think that even Uncle Hector's stories would be 
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cast into the background iu the presence of such 
a formidable rival as a magic lantern. Flora and 
Ellen Macleod had begged and obtained a holi- 
day ; and about the hour when they were accus- 
tomed to go to school, they turned their happy 
steps towards the manse, escorted by their 
brother Hugk Dr Evans' little boys arrived 
soon after, and a merry day the young folks had 
of it. After an early dinner they amused them- 
selves in the parlour till tea-time, when Susan 
came in with the tea equipage, followed by 
Uncle Hector and Mrs Grant; and there, to 
the children's great delight, peeping over Mrs 
Grant's shoulder, appeared the good-humoured 
countenance of Dr Evans. 

" Children," he said, " I am very anxious to 
see the magic lantern too ; may I come in ] " 

" Oh yes, please do, Dr Evans, we are so glad 
to see you." And he was instantly surrounded by 
the happy group, and greeted with a most cordial 
welcome. 

" There is a large white sheet hung up on the 
drawing-room wall," said Mabel ; " and the room 
is darkened, and it is to be a wonderful sight." 

" That is charming," said the doctor, rubbing 
his hands ; *' and when is it to be shown 1 " 
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" Immediately after tea," she replied ; " and I 
do wish tea was over ! " 

" So do not I," lie rejoined, looking towards a 
large plate of hot flour-scones, which Susan that 
moment brought in and placed on the table ; " I 
am very hungry, and those scones look most 
tempting." 

The two gentlemen made the tea hour such a 
pleasant one, that even Mabel felt the time pass 
rapidly away, and she forgot to long for the magic 
lantern. After tea, Uncle Hector slipped quietly 
from the room, and returned in a few minutes to 
tell them that all was ready ; and with glad eager- 
ness the little party proceeded to the drawing- 
room. Children brought up in towns, who have 
innumerable toys, books, and scientific games, to 
amuse them, can have little idea of the delight 
which a simple magic lantern afforded to these 
children, dwelling in a secluded Highland village. 
As they entered the darkened room, a feeling of 
delightful awe came over them ; and when the 
first picture threw its bright coloured reflection 
on the white sheet, a universal clapping of hands, 
and exclamations of wonderment, testified their 
satisfaction. The first of the sets represented a 
series of events taken from the history of Greece. 
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There was a beautiful picture of Sparta, with a 
number of the brave youths of that republic, re- 
presented as going through their exercises and 
games ; and one picture there was which greatly 
delighted little George and Gordon Evans, — that 
of the boy who, having stolen a fox, and hidden 
it under his coat, preferred letting the animal tear 
out his bowels to confessing the theft 

^^But, mamma/' said Mabel; "it was surely 
very wrong of the boy to steal.*' 

"Yes," replied her mother; "only you must 
remember, Mabel, that these boys were not taught 
that stealing is sinful; all that the poor little 
fellow knew was, that hardiness aud endurance 
of pain were held in great esteem among his 
people." 

There were many other pictures to delight the 
children, the sight of which afforded more pleasure 
than the mere account of them would do ; so we 
shall content ourselves with saying, that the kind 
uncle's present was thoroughly appreciated ; and, 
for many a day after, the children seldom met, 
without speaking of the wonders of the magic 
lantern. 

In a day or two the captain left. Mrs Grant 
felt the separation very deeply ; and Mabel wept 
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bitterly as he clasped her ia his arms, fondly pro- 
nouncing the sorrowful word — farewell. 

Uncle Hector's departure made a sad blank at 
the manse ; every one missed his kind smile and 
cheerful voice ; but the preparations for Norman's 
outfit had now to be begun in right earnest, 
and these kept Mabel and her mother so busy, 
that they had little time for regrets. There were 
shirts to make^ pocket-handkerchiefs to hem, cloth 
for jackets to be chosen, and, in short, such an 
amount of work to be done, that Mrs Grant feared 
March would draw to a close long ere her prepara- 
tions were ended. 

" Here are six pocket-handkerchiefs for you to 
hem, Mabel," she said, one afternoon ; " you must 
do them as neatly and as fast as you can ; and, 
Norman, put on your cap and run down to the 
store, and ask Mrs Macpherson why she has not 
sent up the cloth for your waistcoats ; she promised 
to do so early this morning ; and then go on to 
John Davidson, and tell him to come to-morrow 
morning and take your measure." 

John Davidson was the village tailor, and 
rather eccentric in his ways, being also fully im- 
pressed with the conviction that he possessed the 
talents and faculties of nine men of no ordinary 
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standing in his own small person. Norman set 
oif on his errand ; and Mabel, drawing her chair 
close to her mother's side, began to work with 
great assiduity. 

" Here is the pedlar, mem,*' said Susan, putting 
her head half in at the door, twirling the handle 
in her hand all the time she was speaking. 
" Come in, Susan," said Mrs Grant, " and don't 
touch the door-handle; it prevents my hearing 
what you say." Susan advanced into the room ; 
'' It is the old pedlar, mem, and he wants to ken 
if ye have ony word for him the day." 

"Yes, Susan, take him into the kitchen, and 
tell him I shall be there immediately." 

Susan retired, and Mabel, springing joyously 
from her seat, threw down her work, and open- 
ing her little purse, began to count its contents. 
"Mamma," she said, "how very nice that old 
Jamie should have happened to come just now 
when Norman is out ! for I want so much to 
buy him a present before he goes away ; and I 
don't want him to know anything about it." 

" I also wish to purchase something for him," 
said her mother ; " so come, love, and we shall 
see what Jamie has brought." 

** Good day, Jamie," exclaimed Mabel, dancing 
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up to tbe old man, whom Susan had placed com- 
fortably beside the fire ; " what pretty things 
have you got to show us to-day 1 " 

" Bless you, my bonnie young lady," he said, 
stroking the fair curly head of the child with his 
old and withered hand, " I Ve got mony a pretty 
ibing to shew you : look here ; " and he opened 
his case, displaying a most tempting array of 
goods. Needlecases and pincushions of every size 
and colour were there, and little boxes and ladia- 
rabber balls, besides silk neckerchiefs, and 
numberless other useful things. 

Mabel carefully examined them all, but conld 
not quite make up her mind as to what she 
thought Norman would like. Mrs Grant having 
supplied old Jamie with a comfortable supper, 
now came to assist her in making a choice. 

^'I have three shillings, mamma," she said; 
"that will buy something very nice for him: 
don't you think so ? " 

" Indeed I do, Mabel ; what do you think of 
this blue silk handkerchief for his neck 9 " 

^'O mamma, I don't think he requires one, 
for, you know, you bought him two new ones 
lately." 

"True," said her mother, "I had forgotten 
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that, I have been buying so much for him of 
late ; I fear you will find it difficult to get any- 
thing which he is not already provided with." 

"What is in this other box, Jamie T' said 
Mabel. 

" These are books, Miss, nice bound books." 

"The very thing!" she exclaimed; "please 
open it for me." 

' Jamie did so, and a goodly collection of books, 
in pretty red, blue, and green covers, met her 
delighted gaze. 

" Oh, how charming !" she said; "mamma, don't 
you think a book is the very best present I can 
make Norman, since he will have plenty of time 
to read in the ship ? " 

Mrs Grant having completed the purchase of a 
number of useful household articles, was now at 
leisure to look at the books. " If you can find a 
nice one, Mabel," she said, " I think it will be a 
very good gift for Norman." 

"Here is such a beautiful copy of the 'Pilgrim's 
Progress,' mamma; what do you think of it? and 
see, it is full of pictures." 

"I don't think you could possibly choose a 
better, and it is a book Norman is very fond of; 
what is the price of it, Jamie 1 " 
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" Three shillings, mem." 

" That will just suit you, then. And what is 
the price of those Bibles ? " she asked. 

Jamie told her, and she chose a beautifully 
bound one, with references and marginal notes. 
"This shall be my gift to Norman," she said; 
** how do you like it, Mabel 1 " 

'* O mamma ! it is lovely ; how glad he will 
be to have it ! " 

" Have you determined on the * Pilgrim's Pro- 
gress ' then, Mabel ? " 

Before quite fixing, Mabel took another look 
at the first box, and her eye again rested on a 
very pretty needlecase which she had before 
noticed, with rows of needles in it, and which 
she longed to buy for herself. How much I 
should like it! she thought; it is only a shilling; 
if I could but get a book for Norman which 
would cost two shillings, then I might buy this also. 

"Well, Mabel, what are you thinking of?" 
said her mother ; " you had better make haste, 
else Norman will be back, and, I suppose you 
don't wish him to see your present yet ? " 

" No, mamma, but have you any other 

copies of the ' Pilgrim's Progress,' Jamie, besides 
this one ? " 
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" Yes, dear Miss,** he answered, ** I have one 
— ^a five-shilling copy — but I fancy that will be 
too dear for you.** 

Mabel sighed ; but, as she looked from the one 
box to the other, these words came into her mind, 
** It is more blessed to give than to receive ; ** 
and without another moment's hesitation, she 
turned away her eyes from the tempting needle- 
case, and put her three shillings into Jamie's hand. 

" I shall take this book,'* she said ; " here is 
the money for it." 

The old man thanked her, and having received 
from Mrs Grant the price of the things she had 
purchased, he proceeded to shew Mattie and 
Susan the contents of his box. Mrs Qrant and 
Mabel went up-stairs to write Norman's name on 
the books, and they had scarcely done so, and 
put them aside, when back he came. 

" I met old Jamie as I was going down to the 
store," he said, " and he told me he was coming 
here ; I hope he is not away yet, for I want to 
buy something." 

" Go down-stairs quickly, then," said his 
mother, " and catch him before he has packed up 
his boxes ; he is in the kitchen." 

Norman ran down-stairs. " I want something 
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for Mabel, Jamie," he said ; '' have you anything 
pretty ? " Jamie opened the boxes, and the first 
object that caught his eye was the blue silk 
needlecase, and he took it up. 

'^The bonny bairn thought a great deal of 
that, Maister Norman,'' said Jamie, " and it's no 
dear j it 's only a shilling." Norman bought it 
at once, and also a small stand for hia mother to 
put her reels of cotton on ; and that evening, as 
he was bidding his sister good night, he put the 
needlecase into her hand. '^ You must keep this 
for my sake, Mabel," he said ; '* and when I am 
far away, and you and mamma sit down to your 
work, you must be sure to sew with one of these 
needles, and to think of me all the time." 

Mabel's eyes filled with tears. "O Norman!" 

she said, "that is the very" here she stopped 

short, and then added, " How beautiful ! that is 
just what I need, for my old one is very shabby 
now. Thank you, dear Norman; but I do not 
need this to keep me in mind of you, for I shall 
never forget you for a moment ! O Norman, 
Norman, I wish you were not going away ! " 

Norman hurried out of the room ; he also 
often felt the wish rising that he were not going 
away. 
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The next day, when the hemming and stitching 
were going on very vigorously, Norman placed 
himself at the window with a book, but his 
thoughts were wandering far from the subject of 
his reading, and he felt it impossible to fix his 
mind on anything. "Mamma," he said, ''as 
the Victory sails on the first of April, I suppose 
I shall have to leave this a day or two before 
then % " 

" Yes," she replied ; " your uncle thinks you 
ought to be in Inverness on the twenty-eighth of 
this montL Do you know that Dr Evans has 
kindly promised to go with you, and give you 
safely into Uncle Hector's charge ? " 

" Yes, mamma, he told me so yesterday ; how 
very kind he is ! " 

" You have many kind friends, Norman ; but 
in a short time you will be far away from them 
all, and, with the exception of your uncle, will be 
cast entirely among strangers. Norman, can I 
let you go with the certainty that you will seek 
Him who is a Friend that sticketh closer than a 
brother % " 

Norman was silent for a time ; and then, look- 
ing up into his mother's face, said, timidly, " I 
hope so, dear mamma ; I have thought far more 
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of these subjects since it was fixed that I was to 
leave home." 

" But you may be sorely tempted, my boy ; 
and, as yet, you do not know how weak you are. 
Until now, you have had us to guide you in till 
your difficulties, and to warn you when you were 
going astray ; but when you leave this roof, it 
will be far otherwise. O Norman ! promise me 
that you will go to God in your difficulties, and 
seek counsel from Him ; and that you will never 
forget to read your Bible daily. Will you j)ro- 
mise me this, trusting to God to enable you to 
keep your promise 1 " 

With tearful eyes Norman promised that no 
day should pass without his reading at least one 
chapter of the Word of God. " But, mamma," 
he said, " what a pity it is that my Bible is so 
old 1 the cover is nearly off ; do you think any 
one in the village could fasten it properly on for 
mer' 

** To set your mind at rest, Norman," replied 
his mother, rising and going to her desk, ^' I shall 
show you the Bible I have got for you ; " — and 
she presented him with the book. 

" Oh, you dear, kind mamma ! how beautiful ! 
what a nice Bible ! " He opened it, and found 
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his name written in his dear mother's handwrit- 
ing, and underneath, this text : " Wherewithal 
shall a young man cleanse his way 1 by taking 
heed thereto, according to thy word *' (Ps. cxix. 
9). " Dear mamma ! " he exclaimed, pressing the 
volume to his lips, '^ I shall love it, and read it 
diligently, for your sake." 

'' Love it for His sake, dear Norman, whose 
wovd it is ; and may the Holy Spirit bless the 
perusal of it to your immortal soul I " 

Now that Mrs Grant had given Norman the 
Bible, Mabel could not resist telling her brother 
that she too had got a present for him ; and when 
he received the pretty copy of his favourite 
" Pilgrim's Progress," his joy and surprise came 
quite up to her expectations. 

Time wore on; and, owing to Mrs Grant's 
and Mabel's diligence, in which they were ably 
assisted by Mattie and Susan, Norman's wardrobe 
was soon very nearly ready. 

He joined them as usual one day, and, making 
his way through a labyrinth of working materials, 
seated himself on a small stool at his mother's 
feet, and commenced eating a biscuit, the crumbs 
of which were soon scattered around him on the 
carpet. Mabel, who was very fond of keeping 
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things neat and tidi/^ as she used to express it, 
looked aghast at the mess her brother had made. 
"O Norman!" she said, "just look what a 
carpet you have made." Norman looked down, 
and at that moment a little mouse peeped cau- 
tiously out of an invisible hole in the wainscoting, 
and, after peering about him with his bright little 
eyes, fairly ventured out and nibbled the biscuit- 
crumbs at Norman's very feet. The children 
scarcely ventured to breathe, and watched with 
great interest the movements of master mouse ; 
when, unfortunately, Mrs Grant let a reel fall 
from the table, and with one bound the little 
creature was back to its hiding-place. 

" What a dear little mouse ! " said Mabel j 
" what a pity it was frightened away ! " 

" Hush, Mabel ! " said Norman ; " keep quiet, 
and perhaps it will come back again/* 

They waited a while, but in vain — mousie was 
too timid to venture out again, — so Mabel went 
on with her work. 

" Mamma," she said, " the little mouse has 
reminded me of a curious story I read the other 
day in our German story-book." 

" By the by, Mabel," interrupted Norman, 
'* that story-book is mine ; but I mean to give.it 
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to yoa when I go away, for I really think you 
could not live without it.** 

Mabel laughed ; *' I think I could manage to 
live without it, Norman," she said ; " but still I 
do like it very much, and I am never tired of the 
stories. I wish you would teach me German, 
mamma," she continued, turning to her mother, 
*' and then I might read many more stories, and 
would not need to wait till people translate 
them." 

"But, Mabel," replied Mrs Grant, "I cannot 
teach you German, for I do not know a single 
word of it myself; French, however, I know, and 
shall gladly teach you ; it will be a pleasant 
employment for us when dear Norman is away." 

** Thank you, dear mamma,*' she replied, " I 
woidd like very much to learn French, and then 
you know, it won't be so difficult as German, for 
the letters are the same as ours. Mamma, may 
Norman read the story aloud to us while we are 
working?" 

" With all my heart, Mabel. Will you favour 
us with it, Norman ? " 

Norman went immediately for the book, and, 
after giving one more glance to see if his friend 
the mouse would not make his appearance, he 
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read aloud the following little legend of the Ehine, 
named — 

?Efje iKcuse Hofeer at Bmtjen. 

Near Bingen on the Rhine, there rises from 
the midst of the water a high tower, to which the 
following legend is attached : — In the year 974, 
there was such a terrible famine in Germany, 
that people were obliged to eat cats and dogs ; 
but, notwithstanding, many died of hunger. At 
that time, there lived a bishop in Mayence, named 
Hatto the Second, a very covetous person, whose 
only thought was how to increase his worldly 
goods. He looked calmly on while some of the 
people were falling down in the streets from 
exhaustion, and others were running in crowds 
to the bread-stalls, and carrying off the loaves by 
force. 

No feeling of pity touched the bishop's heart 
One day he commanded that all the poor and 
needy of the town should assemble themselves in 
a granary, and " I," said he, " will feed them." 
As soon as they were all collected in the granary, 
he closed the doors, set fire to the building, and 
burned it to the ground, with all its wretched 
inmates ; and now, when the poor creatures were 
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groaning and screaming in the midst of the flames, 
Bishop Hatto exclaimed, " Hark, hark, how the 
mice are squeaking ! " But his punishment was 
at hand, for day and night mice ran over him, 
and eat his flesh, and, do what he would, he could 
not get rid of them. 

At length the only means of deliverance which 
he could think of, was to build a tower at Bingen, 
in the midst of the Rhine, which tower may be 
seen at this very day, and there he hoped for 
repose ; but the mice swam through the stream, 
climbed up the tower, and eat the bishop up 
alive. 

Norman laughed heartily as he laid down the 
book. " Well, Mabel," he said, " I don't thiak 
much of this story, and it is certainly not true." 

" Do you think not ? " said Mabel, who had a 
feeling that, somehow or other, whatever was in 
print must be true. " Why do you think it is 
not true, Norman ? " 

" Because I don't think the people would stand 
quietly by, and let their poor neighbours be 
burned to death in that shocking manner ; and 
then, Mabel, did you ever hear of such clever 
mice as those? Just fancy them swimming 
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through the Rhine in order to murder the bishop ! 
it 's perfect nonsense ! " 

Mabel was forced to confess that, after all, it 
did seem a very unlikely story ; so she ended by 
saying, " Well, I am glad the poor people were 
not burnt to death. What do you think about 
it, mamma % " 

Mrs Grant, to say truth, had not been thinking 
much about the matter, having a good many im- 
portant subjects to think of ; but she told Mabel 
that legends were seldom true stories, — they were 
something of the same nature as fairy tales. 

On the day preceding Norman's departure, 
the manse was filled nearly the whole day with 
Norman's friends, and with sorrowing villagers 
who came to condole with Mrs Grant, and to see 
once more the dear laddie, their precious minister's 
only son, and to bid him farewell ere he left his 
home to become a sailor on the mighty waters. 
Norman bore up well till he had to say good-bye 
to his friend Hugh Macleod; he quite broke 
down then ; and, as the two boys sobbed in each 
other's arms, they promised that neither time nor 
absence should ever diminish their warm friend- 
ship, and they also agreed to keep up a constant 
correspondence till they should meet again. 
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The next rnormng Normau was up by daylight^ 
wandering over every room in the house, and 
taking a last look at all the well-known objects 
which met him at every turn. We shall pass 
over the parting with his mother and Mabel, for 
it was a scene of such heartrending sorrow, that 
Dr Evans, who came with the gig to take him 
away, was fain to hurry from the house, and 
busy himself with the horse's harness, in order to 
subdue his own emotion at sight of the sorrow he 
had witnessed. Norman at length came out, and, 
throwing himself into a comer of the gig, was soon 
whirled away from his home, and in a short time 
the curling smoke from the cottages, the pic- 
turesque huts of the fishermen, and the quiet glen 
of Clunie, were left in the far distance. 



CHAPTER IV. 

The spring flowers were pushing their little heads 
through the earth, and smiling a glad welcome to 
Mabel, as she and her mother passed along the 
garden walk, and took the road to the glen. There 
seemed to be a sympathy between the flowers and 
Mabel; both were struggling through a wintry 
soil into the glad sunshine, and both were looking 
with bright eyes upon the face of renewed earth. 
Deeply though the child had felt the departure 
of her brother, hers was not a nature that could 
long give way to sadness, or shut out the little 
beams of hope which came clustering round her 
heart, suing for admittance. Her spirits had been 
bent, not crushed ; and, the first weight of her 
sorrow over, she soon had gained her wonted 
elasticity, and now ran gaily along by her mother's 
side, full of happy anticipation, because they 
were that morning going to see how their cottage 
looked, after the papering and painting it had 
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undergone ; and full of eagerness and importance 
was Mabel, for her mother had promised that she 
should help her to furnish it, and might choose 
from the manse furniture whatever things she 
wished to retain. 

So Mabel tripped merrily along, stopping every 
now and then to pluck a little flower, whose near- 
ness to her path seemed to plead that it might be 
put with the bouquet she had fastened in her 
bosom. And why should she not share in tbe 
gladness of this fresh spring morning 1 Had she 
not had a long, delightful letter from Norman, 
telling her how happy he was, and how soon he 
hoped to be a big man, and to become a captain, 
and then he would return to comfort the hearts 
of the dear ones at Clunie ? 

MabePs heart grew light within her as she read, 
and her vivid imagination passed, at one bound, 
the weary distance \»liich must intervene, ere 
Norman's anticipations could be realised. And 
now, was she not in her very element, going to 
assist her mother, and be of importance, and as 
busy as a bee ] 

What youth and natural buoyancy of tempera- 
ment did for Mabel, tbe power of religion was 
gradually but surely effecting in Mrs Grant. Her 
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husbaud was gone, but she knew that be was witb 
Jesus^ and faith brought near the glad time when 
they should meet again ; and though her only son 
was now afar off on the ocean, she yet felt a calm 
confidence, in the midst of her sorrow, that the 
Lord would deal tenderly with her wayward child, 
and she knew that all things would certainly work 
together for their good. 

And so they walked on, shortening the way by 
pleasant talk, and forming plans for their cottage 
home. Many were the kindly greetings bestowed 
on them as they passed through the village. Mat- 
rons came forward, busily knitting their husband's 
stockings, each glad to get a smile and a kind 
word from Mrs Grant j and the little ones came 
flocking around Mabel, holding up their chubby 
cheeks to be kissed, and gratefully receiving the 
flowers which she shared among them. 

On they went, and entered the glen just as a 
bright beam fell across their path, lighting up the 
fresh new green, and making sunshine in the 
shady place. 

" The day favours us, Mabel," said her mother ; 
" our cottage will look very pretty if this bonny 
blink lasts." 

** Yes, dear mamma," returned Mabel ; ** but I 
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must really think of a name for our cottage, it 
sounds so strange to be always calling it our cot* 
tage, or the cottage. May I choose a name for it, 
mamma f " 

<< Certainly, my loye/' said Mrs Grant, smiling ; 
'' choose any name you please." 

'* Then, mamma, what do you think of Stanley 
Hall 1 " 

'* I fear it is rather too grand a name for our 
modest little abode. Think again." 

Mabel considered a moment. " Rose Lodge," 
she said ; " does not that sound very pretty 1 " 

'' Indeed it does ; but I suspect there will be 
no roses there till we ourselves plant them, 
Mabel." 

At this moment a turn of the glen brought 
them in sight of the cottage. It was a pretty 
white building, one story high, with a small 
grassy knoll in front, covered with daisies and 
cowslips. A sudden idea struck Mabel, and, joy* 
onsly clapping her hands, she exclaimed, "O 
mamma ! I have thought of mch a pretty name — 
Cowslip Bank ; does not that sound beautif al ] " 

"It sounds very pretty, indeed, dear Mabel, 
and is, I think, a most appropriate name. How 
lovely those cowslips are ! they are among the 

E 
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prettiest of the spring flowers ; so Cowslip Bank 
let it be." 

Mabel ran forward as tbey approached the 
door, stooped quickly to pull a few of the pretty 
yellow flowers, and, presenting them to her 
mother, said, " Welcome to Cowslip Bank, dear 
mamma ! " 

Mrs Grant smilingly took the flowers, and 
fondly kissed her own little rosebud. 

They entered the cottage ; it was very small, 
but very neat. A small, square lobby, just large 
enough, as Mabel said, to bold a wee table for 
Norman to throw his cap on when he should re- 
turn; a parlour, two bedrooms, and a kitchen, 
with a servant's room behind. That was all the 
accommodation ; but in MabeFs eyes it was a 
perfect palace, for it was so new-looking with its 
pretty clean papering, and she was to help to fur- 
nish it ; and then it was their own, and it had a 
name now ; it was not merely an ordinary cottage 
— it was Cowslip Bank ; so she skipped from 
room to room, admiring this, proposing plans for 
that, and, in short, quite pleased with everything. 

The parlour had two windows, opening in the 
lattice form, with large window-sills, most suit- 
able for flower-stands, and this caught Mabel's at- 
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tention at once. "Mamma/' she said, "tbese 
window-sills will hold a great many flower-pots ; 
what kind do yon think we shoidd get 7 ** 

'* I think a box of mignonette would do nicely 
for one window," said her mother. 

" Oh yes, mamma, the very thing ; and perhaps 
pots of China roses in the other; that will do, 
then. And now, mamma, what do you think 
about the furniture 1 " 

The painters had left an old wooden chair in 
one corner of the room, and on this Mrs Grant 
sat down, to observe things at her leisure. Mabel 
spread her little pocket handkerchief on the floor, 
and sat down beside her. 

" I think, mamma," she said, " the green 
carpet that is in our study would look very well 
here." 

''I think so too, Mabel; and it is so much 
larger than this room, that it will probably cover 
one of the bedrooms also." 

" And then, mamma, after the carpet is on, we 
must put a table in the middle of the floor : do 
you think we can afford to keep the drawing-room 
one 1 " 

" No, my love, it is too expensive a table for 
us to retain ; but you need not be distressed about 
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it, Mabel, for it is so large, that if we were to pnt 
it here, there would not be room left for a single 
chair ? " 

Mabel laughed at this. " I never thought of 
its size," she said ; " we had better think of a 
smaller one; it would never do to have no 
chairs." 

*^ The small round parlour table seems to me to 
be the most suitable for this room." 

" So it is, mamma ; and the parlour chairs will 
do nicely too : don't you think so 1 " 

"Yes; and they have green covers, Mabel, 
which will certainly please your taste." 

" Indeed, yes, mamma ; I love to have every- 
thing green about me — ^green frocks, green carpets 
and chairs, green grass, and " 

" Not a green sky, though, Mabel ? " 

" Oh no, mamma, the sky must be blue, bright 
blue, with little white clouds." 

" Now, let us look at the other rooms," said 
her mother ; " and, look, there come the painters 
from their dinner ; I dare say they would rather 
not find us here, for, you see, this door has not 
yet got its last coat of paint." 

The furniture plans for the bedrooms and 
kitchen did not trouble Mabel so much as the 
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parloar arrangements had done, and they were 
soon on their way home. 

'* I shall send the gardener to dig that little bit 
of ground behind the cottage/' said Mrs Grant ; 
*' it will in course of time be a nice kitchen 
garden.*' 

*' And may I have a little comer railed off for 
a hen and chickens, mamma ] " 

" Yes, dear, if you promise to feed them regu- 
larly." 

**I shall be sure to feed them every day; 
I could not let the dear little pets starve, 
mamma." 

" Then you may tell Duncan to put up a pal- 
ing, as soon as you please." 

" Thank you, dear mamma. Oh, how pleased 
Susan will be with her little kitchen ! and the 
bonny yellow cowslips 1 I think she will like 
very much to live at Cowslip Bank ; but what is 
to become of poor Mattie ] " 

" Mr Kennedy's mother has written to say 
that she will keep Mattie; so she will remain 
still at the manse." 

Mrs Grant sighed as she uttered the dear name 
" manse." Mabel looked up condolingly in her 
mother's face. 
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*^ You are sorry to leave the dear old manse, 
mamma ; and so am I." 

" Yes, Mabel ; I have spent many a happy day 
there, and it pains me to think of leaving it; but 
still, dear, I hope we shall be very happy in the 
cottage. We shall have the presence of God 
there, too, my Mabel, if we only seek it, and in 
His presence there is fulness of joy. And then, 
you know, the flowers scent the air as sweetly, 
and the sun shines as brightly, on Cowslip Bank 
as at the manse ; don't you think so, love 1 " 

Mabel listened in silence, only expressing her 
sympathy by pressing fondly the hand she held 
in hers. 

" Will you repeat that little hymn about the 
presence of Jesus, Mabel ? I mean the one you 
learned last week." 

*^ I shall try, dear mamma ; it is called, ' God 
everywhere ; ' " and Mabel repeated the following 
lines : — 

HYMN. 

Jesus, where'er I walk abroad. 

Each work of Thine I see 
Speaks of an ever-present Qod, 

And leads my thoiights to Thee. 
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I see Thee in the glorious sun 

That gladdens us by day : 
7%y beams illume the path I run, 

And cheer me on my way. 

I see Thee in the moon's soft face — 
The way-worn traveller's guide ; 

I see Thee, full of truth and grace. 
For ever by my side. 

I see Thee in the stars of light, 

That deck the evening sky ; 
Like them, Thy promises are bright. 

When sorrow's hour is nigh 

I see Thee in the lovely rose ; 

The lily speaks of Thee ; 
And every fragrant flower that grows. 

Wafts Jesus' name to me. 

I see Thee in the boundless sea, 

That stretches far and wide ; 
Thy love 's as boundless, full, and free. 

As yonder swelling tide. 

I see Thee in the rock that stands, 

'Mid tempests' rage secure ; 
Thy promises, and Thy commands. 

More firm abide and sure. 

If thus I can, while here below, 

Thy love and glory trace, 
What must it be when I shall go 

And see Thee face to face. 
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A tear was in Mrs Grant^s eye as she turned to 
thank the little one at her side ; and she felt that, 
although she had lost much, yet the Lord had 
given her a great blessing in the sweet child for 
whose sake she was striving to keep up, and to 
look at the bright side of things. 

In a short time the little cottage was furnished 
and ready for its inmates. Mr Kennedy had 
agreed to purchase the manse furniture; and, 
after the few things necessary for themselves had 
been removed, Mrs Grant was glad to see that it 
did not make much difference in the appearance 
of the house ; with the exception of the study, 
which was a good deal dismantled, things looked 
pretty much as they had done before. 

" I should be sorry," Mrs Grant observed, " to 
have Mr Kennedy come home to a dreary, bare- 
looking house; we must make things look as 
comfortable as possible, Mabel ; " and with this 
benevolent wish filling her heart, Mrs Grant felt 
all the less keenly the pain of their departure. 

It was a lovely day towards the end of May, 
when they bade adieu to their old home, and with 
mingled feelings prepared to take possession of 
Cowslip Bank. Dr and Mrs Evans insisted on 
their dining with them, and then, said the doctor, 
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''My wife and I will accompany yon, and we 
shall all drink tea together at the cottage. Do 
yon agree to this, my good friend ? " 

Mrs Grant smiled throogh her tears ; and 
Mabel earnestly begged that she and Susan might 
be allowed to go down an honr or two before the 
others, just to get things made comfortable. To 
her great joy, her request was granted ; and imme- 
diately after an early dinner at Dr Evans's, she 
set off, accompanied by both Mattie and Susan ; 
for poor Mattie could scarcely make np her mind 
to leave her dear mistress and her sweet Miss 
Mabel ; she would just stay for a day or two with 
them, she said, and help Susan to get things put 
to rights. 

On their way to the glen, they met Ellen Mac- 
leod. *^ Qood afternoon, Mabel, dear,'' she said ; 
** Flora has gone to take a walk with grandpapa, 
so I thought I would go up to the manse, and see 
if I could help you a little." 

"Dear Ellen," exclaimed Mabel; "I am so 
glad I have met you, for what do you think? 
mamma has given me leave to put everything in 
order at the cottage ; and then she, and Dr and 
Mrs Evans, are coming to tea, and I am to have 
it all ready for them, and to make the tea my^ 
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self ! Will you come with me and stay to tea, 
too ? " 

Ellen agreed at once; and they walked on, 
chatting to their hearts' content all the way. 

The two children were complete contrasts in 
outward appearance. Mabel was slightly made, 
and danced, rather than walked over the ground ; 
she had a profusion of fair ringlets, blue eyes full 
of animation, and a smile on her little rosy lips, 
so bright and sunny, that it did one good to look 
at her. Her friend EUen was short and stout, 
with black hair, merry black eyes, and a mouth 
with an expression of firmness about it, which 
plainly said that she had a will of her own, and 
a strong one too. Mabel was timid as a young 
fawn, and Ellen was bold as a lion. It was per- 
haps this very dissimilarity of character which 
made them such great friends — Mabel's leaning 
and confiding nature being met by the frank, self- 
confident, and somewhat patronising disposition 
of her friend. When they reached Cowslip Bank, 
Ellen*s undisguised admiration of house and fur- 
niture quite delighted Mabel. 

**What a lovely cottage, Mabel I" she said; 
" how much pleasanter than our old tumble-down 
affair of a tower I " 
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^ O Ellen, I wonder to hear you say that ! — do 
yon really not like your fine old tower, with its 
oak panels and carved figures, that make one 
think of knights and ladies, and all sorts of old 
funny stories 1 " 

" Not I, indeed, Mabel ; I think they are ugly, 
dingy-looking affairs, and make one think of 
ghosts rather than of knights and ladies." 

"But you know, dear Ellen, there are no 
ghosts." 

" I know that, but there are no fairies either, 
Mabel; and yet, I am sure, you think often enough 
about them ; I do believe you think you see one 
in every flower in the garden." 

Mabel laughed. " Look here, then, EUen,'* — 
and she ran to the window; "see what pretty 
homes I have got for my fairies here ! Did you 
ever see such lovely China roses 1 " 

" Beautiful," said Ellen ; "and, Mabel, what a 
lovely paper this parlour has ! it is like a perfect 
garden ! How bright these blue convolvolusea 
on it are ! " 

The room did indeed look very pretty. The 
green carpet was down, and had been swept till 
not a particle of dust was visible ; the chairs were 
ranged in nice order; the round parlour table 
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seemed to have been made on purpose for the 
room ; Mrs Grant's small sofa was at one end ; 
and, at Mabel's express desire, the space between 
the windows had been fitted up with shelves, up 
to the very roof ; and in these were rows of their 
choicest books. In making a selection from their 
large manse library, Mrs Grant had chosen such 
as she thought likely to be of benefit to her chil- 
dren in after years ; and Mabel had gathered all 
those which she knew to be peculiar favourites of 
her mother. 

The girls found everything in the parlour in 
such perfect order, that they had nothing to do 
about the room, except to put a match into the 
grate to light the fire ; Susan had suggested that 
a new house generally felt cold and chiU for a 
day or two. There was soon a bright blaze ; and, 
to Mabel's extreme astonishment, the door was 
pushed open, and in walked her cat, Muff, and 
seated herself as comfortably before the fire, as if 
she had never known another home. 

" Why, pussy ! " she exclaimed, " where did you 
come from ? and how have you managed to find 
your way here?" 

Pussy purred, and winked with her eyes ; but 
other reply it was not in her feline nature to 
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make ; so Mabel ran off to the kitchen, and learned 
from Mattie that the poor beast had followed 
them all the way from Dr Evans's, preferring her 
yomig mistresses company, to the comfort of the 
doctor's kitchen-fire. 

''Now, Mabel," said Ellen, ''is it not time 
to set the tea things) Where shall I find the 
trayl** 

" Everything is in this cupboard," she replied ; 
and soon the tea-tray was set, the bread and but- 
ter put neatly on the table, and the tea put into 
a cup, ready to be infused the minute their friends 
should make their appearance. 

" I have brought flour with me, Miss Mabel," 
said Mattie, as the child entered the kitchen ; " I 
would like to make scones for my dear mistress's 
tea j I '11 never make scones for a better, for she's 
a real leddy, that she is." And Mattie wiped her 
eyes with the comer of her white apron. 

" Oh do, Mattie ! " said Mabel ; " mamma is so 
fond of your scones, let us have a nice plate of 
them for tea." 

Mattie looked cheerful again in a moment, and 
set about her baking with right good will ; while 
Susan began to brighten up dishes and covers 
which were bright enough already, and to scrub 
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a floor, on which not even the quick, nice eye of 
Mrs Grant could have detected a single spot. 

** Now, Mabel," said Ellen, following her friend 
into the kitchen, " I have seen everything outside 
of the cottage, and a good deal inside too, but I 
haven't seen your bedroom yet ; come, shew it 
to me." 

Mabel ran forward and opened the bedroom 
door. The window looked to the back ; and be- 
yond the little kitchen-garden, through an open- 
ing among the hills, was caught a distant view of 
the sea. It was a pretty, snug little room, with a 
four-posted bed ; and the carpet was part of the 
parlour one. In one comer stood Mabel's little 
white chest of drawers, which she had had all her 
life, and near it was a larger one for her mother. 
The room pleased Ellen very much, and not a 
comer of it escaped her eye. 

" Now for the other room, Mabel," she said j 
*^ let me see it ; and what is it to be ? I see tbia 
room is for Mrs Grant and you together." 

''Mamma thinks she will make it a sort of 
parlour," replied Mabel ; " but she has put a fold- 
ing-bed up in it, in case we have ever any one 
staying all night, and then, you know, it is to be 
Norman*s room when he comes back." 
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*' Dear Mabel," said the other, " I must come 
often to play with you and comfort you, now that 
Norman is away. But what is thati'' she ex- 
claimed, as Mabel opened the room door; ''a 
pianoforte ! where did you get that 1 " 

Mabel's eyes opened very wide as a pretty little 
cottage pianoforte met her gaze. " Mamma said 
she could not afford to keep our old pianoforte,'' 
she exclaimed, " and here is one far prettier, and 
quite, quite new ! I really think a fairy must 
have brought it, Ellen." 

"A fairy would find it rather heavy to carry 
through the air, I suspect," replied Ellen ; and 
she ran to ask the servants to explain the mystery, 
but they declared they knew nothing about it, 
and were quite as much astonished as the children 
had been when they went in and saw the pretty 
instrument. At this moment the sound of 
approaching footsteps was heard. Ellen ran to 
the window. '* There they come, Mabel/' she 
said ; '^ be quick and infuse the tea." Mabel was 
ready in a moment, and then ran forward to wel- 
come her mother. 

Mrs Grant was greatly pleased with the neatness 
of everything, and much amused when pussy, 
rising slowly from the rug, and stretching herself 
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to lier full extent, came forward, purring a wel- 
come, and rubbing herself on her gown. The 
tea was pronounced to be excellent, and Dr Evans 
gravely congratulated Mabel on having made such 
a successful debut 

Mabel looked puzzled on hearing the hard 
French word, and was about to ask what a debut 
meant, when Ellen suddenly exclaimed, ''Mrs 
Grant, where did that pretty pianoforte in the 
next room come from ? Mabel declares that a fairy 
brought it." Mrs Grant looked astonished. " I 
know of no pianoforte," she said ; " I did not feel 
justified in keeping mine, as Mr Kennedy made a 
very handsome offer for it ; besides I knew it 
would be too large for any room in this cottage." 
And now Dr Evans was obliged to confess that he 
had been the fairy, '' though a pretty substantial 
one, Mabel," he said, smiling. '' The fact is, 
Mrs Grant, I thought it a great pity that my 
little pet here should not be able to practise ; so 
my wife and I got it quietly brought in when no 
one was looking." 

Mrs Grant felt much touched by this kind and 
delicate way of conferring a favour ; and Mabel 
thanked him with her brightest smile on her lip, 
and an abundance of bright drops in her eye. 
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As soon as tea was over, she ran to try it; and 
very sweet in her ear were the tones she called 
forth. "Let us sing a hymn, Mabel/' said her 
mother; and all present joined with her in a 
psalm of praise; so that the first sounds heard 
in the cottage that eyening, were the praises of 
Jehovah, in grave, sweet melody. 



"S 



CHAPTER V. 

Mrs Grant and Mabel had been visiting a poor 
widow woman in the viDage in order to carry to 
her daughter some plain work. Effie Eraser was 
a pious, diligent girl, in very delicate health ; 
and being quite un6t for service, was glad to take 
in sewing in order to support herself, and assist 
her aged mother. Mrs Eraser was quite a 
different sort of person from her daughter. She 
was constantly murmuring at what she called her 
hard lot, and she allowed the cares of life to come 
between her soul and God, instead of doing as the 
Bible commands — casting all her care upon Him 
who cared for her. Mrs Grant often reminded 
her of the injunction, " Seek ye first the kingdom 
of God and His righteousness, and all these things 
shall be added unto you ; " but Mrs Eraser never 
received this advice in good part, and used to say 
that it was all very well for rich folks to be taken 
up with these things ; as for her, she had no time 
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to spare for religion ; she had enough to do to 
keep soul and body together. 

Poor Effie was grieved to the heart at her 
mother's state of mind ; and many an earnest 
prayer did she send up to the throne of grace, 
that one so dear to her might be brought to see 
the value of heavenly things. 

*' Poor Mrs Fraser ! " said Mrs Orant, sighing 
when she and Mabel were quietly seated again at 
their work at the Httle lattice window ; " poor Mrs 
Fraser ! she forgets that religion is the one thing 
needful ; and that, although she may do without 
many things, she cannot do without that." 

" And she is such an old woman too, mamma ! 
oh, it is sad ! " And a tear was in Mabel's eye as 
she looked up in her mother's face. '^ I always 
feel as if old people must love Jesus, mamma. He 
is so kind and tender." 

" It is indeed very sad, my child ; and it should 
teach you the importance of seeking God in youth, 
for the heart gets harder every day ; and, if people 
put off caring for salvation till they are old, the 
likelihood is that they will never obtain it at 
alL" 

" But does not Mrs Fraser know that she is to 
die, mamma ? " 
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** Yes, Mabel ; but I believe she thinks it will 
be time enough to seek God then." 

" But that is not being kind to God, mamma, 
to live always without loving Him, and just begin 
to seek Him when one is going to die." 

" Indeed it is very unkind, my child, and very 
foolish, too ; for how does Mrs Fraser know that 
she will have a deathbed ? — she may die in a 
moment, as old John Ross did." 

"Or be taken ill of fever," returned Mabel, 
" and not be able to think about anything ; but, 
mamma," she continued, '' there is something that 
has been puzzling me all the way home, some- 
thing that often puzzles me, and I want so much 
to ask you about it." 

" What is it, my love ? I shall be happy to 
help you out of your difficulties, if I can." 

" It is not exactly about religion, mamma ; it 
is about a great many things that I am puzzled." 

" Well, dear," said her mother, smiling, " let 
me hear one or two of those things, and per- 
haps I may be able to help you to understand 
them." 

" Oh, that I am sure you can, mamma. Do 
you remember Mrs Fraser saying (and it was this 
that reminded me of my difficulties) that she had 
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no time to attend to anytlung but her body ; well, 
this made me dislike her very much." 

** And why did it make you dislike her 1 " 

" O mamma ! because the body is not half so 
grand as the soul ; the body dies, but the soul 
lives for ever; it is the soul that thinks, you 
know, not the body ; and it is so much nicer to 
think of God, and heaven, and all these things, 
than just to think about what clothes we are to 
put on, or what food we are to eat. Don't you 
think so, dear mamma ) " 

" I do, indeed," replied her mother ; ** and what 
more were you thinking oil " 

" Why, mamma, I was thinking that I would 
not like to have a companion like Mrs Eraser 
— a companion who thought only about her 
body." 

"Yon are quite right, my dear; I should be 
grieved to see you take such for your friends." 

" But then, mamma, Effie Eraser is quite 
different from her mother; she loves God, and 
thinks far more about her soul than her body ; 
and yet I would not like to have her for ray com- 
panion either ; can you tell me the reason of this, 
mamma 1 

'^ Perhaps, Mabel, it is because Effie is in quite 
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a different position from you; she is a good, 
industrious, and amiable girl, but she is not a 
lady, and her mode of speech, her manners and 
habits, are quite different from those of persons 
in our rank of life." 

Mabel looked very thoughtful for a little. 
" Yes," she said, at length, " I see that that is 
certainly one good reason why I could not make 
a companion of Effie ; but still, mamma, I think 
there is something besides that, and it is this 
that puzzles me." 

Mrs Grant began now to suspect what it was 
that was puzzling her little daughter; but, as 
she wished to give her, as much as possible, a 
habit of thinking for herself, she said nothing, 
and Mabel went on. 

" Dr Evans told me, one day, that we have a 
soul and a body, and that we should not neglect 
either ; now, mamma, the body cares only about 
food and clothing, and the soul cares about God ; 
but what is it, mamma, that cares about history, 
and geography, and that knows about the stars, 
and the birds, and the flowers ? That is what I 
want to know, mamma ; for one day I asked 
Effie to tell me something about Julius Csesar, 
which I had forgotten, but she did not know ; 
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she said she had never heard his name before, 
and that surely he was not a Clanie man.*' 

Mrs Grant laughed outright at this ; but 
seeing that Mabel looked quite grave and 
serious, she composed her countenance, and 
replied : " Effie has probably never read a page 
of history in her life, and she is, therefore, as 
ignorant of Julius Caesar as you probably are of 
Confudus." 

''I certainly never heard of him before, 
mamma; but it is not about Effie's ignorance 
that I am puzzled, it is about the souL Have 
we two souls and a body I " 

"No, my child, we have only one soul, but 
that soul is the part in us that thinks ; and you 
know, Mabel, we can think of God and Christ, 
and of history and astronomy also ; it is the same 
one soul which thinks of all these things ; and 
one reason why you cannot make a companion of 
Effie is, that although she has got the best know- 
ledge — the knowledge of God, yet she lacks the 
knowledge of very many other things — things 
which are necessary to render her a fit companion 
for one whose mind has been cultivated. Do 
you understand this, Mabel 1 " 

^* I think I do, dear mamma. Then the mind 
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is not another soul, but just a part of our one 
souir* 

"Yes, Mabel." 

"But, mamma, the soul must have a great 
many parts ; for, although it is with the mind 
that I think of Julius Csesar and astronomy, it is 
not with the mind that I love you — ^it is with 
the heart ; " and, as if to give emphasis to what 
she was saying, she jumped up, and throwing 
her arms round her mother's neck, gave her a 
hearty kiss. " I like that part of the soul best,*' 
she said; "for it is so pleasant to love, and 
surely it is the heart that loves, is it not ? " 

" Yes, my child," said her mother, affectionately 
returning her caress, and I am glad my Mabel has 
such a loving little heart. Have you any more 
questions to ask, or are you now satisfied 1 ** 

" I am not quite satisfied yet ; but there must 
be a part of my soul that tires, for I am weary 
of thinking so much, mamma." 

"Bun in to the garden, then, my child, and 
have a romp ; it does not do to weary the minds 
of little ones." 

Mabel ran into the garden, and the next 
minute her mother saw her busied amid the 
flowers, her fair hair dancing in the breeze, and 
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her sweet, young Toice, which was as clear and 
fresh as a yonng lark's, sounding all over the 
garden, singing merrily, " I love to roam in the 
green woods free." 

While Mabel was amusing herself in the garden, 
Mrs Grant happened to look up from her work, 
and saw a lady coming towards the cottage, and, 
from the smile that instantly brightened up the 
widow's countenance, it was evident that the 
visitor, whoever she was, was a welcome one. 
She appeared to be about thirty-five years of age, 
was tall and gracefully formed, with quite the 
appearance of one accustomed to good society. 
On approaching nearer, one was struck with the 
subdued, melancholy expression of her interesting 
countenance. Her dress was of a simple gray 
material ; a muslin neckerchief of snowy white- 
ness was crossed over her bosom, and instead of 
a bonnet she wore a closely-fitting white cap, and 
the brown hair which was parted over a fair high 
forehead was prematurely sprinkled with gray. 
Her eyes were large and soft, but very sorrowful, 
and there was, altogether, something interesting 
and foreign-looking in her appearance. 

No sooner did Mabel see who was approaching, 
than, leaving her flowers, she sprang forward to 
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open the garden gate, and then flew into the 
lady^s arms. " Dear Annette/' she exclaimed, 
(< how glad I am to see you ! have you come to 
stay tea with us 1 " 

" Yes, sweet child," replied the lady ; and 
although she spoke perfectly correct English, yet 
there was a slightly foreign accent perceptible. 

Mrs Grant now came forward and welcomed 
Annette (as Mabel had called her) with a very 
pleased face. 

^'I have come to spend the afternoon with 
you, if you will permit me," she said. 

" Most gladly," replied Mrs Grant ; " it was 
very kind of you to come." 

Mabel showed Annette her flowers, and the 
various improvements she and her mother had 
been making in the garden, and then they went 
into the house, and the two ladies seated them- 
selves in the pretty, cheerful parlour, while 
Mabel bustled about, getting tea ready. Making 
tea was Mabel's peculiar prerogative, and her 
mother could scarcely devise a severer way of 
punishing her, than by taking from her this loved 
employment. But it is high time that our young 
readers should be introduced to Annette; so, 
while they are enjoying their tea and a pleasant 
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talky we shall make her aoqaaintance — as far, 
indeed, as that is possible. Bat Tery little was 
known to the inhabitants of Clunie of the private 
history of Annette, and among the cottagers she 
was generally known by the simple appellation 
of " the Lady." 

Many years before Mabel's birth, there Hved 
in a cottage about half a mile farther ap the 
glen than Cowslip Bank, a gentleman named 
Malcolm. He had been a fanner in his youth, 
but having realised a small independency, he 
quitted the farm, embittered to him by the death 
of his wife and only child, and built this cottage 
in the glen. He had an only brother, a lieu- 
tenant in the army, who, it was rumoured, had 
displeased his family by marrying a foreigner; 
but for the truth of this report no one could 
vouch, as Mr Malcolm never mentioned his 
brother's name, there having for years existed a 
coolness between theoL 

Some years passed away, and one day the 
Clunie post-boy delivered a letter with a foreign 
post-mark to Mr Malcolm, the contents of which 
seemed to a£fect him deeply ; and from that time 
he withdrew more and more from all intercourse 
with his friends, and grew more testy and 
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melancholy than he had been before. Many 
such letters came after this ; and then one day 
he went off to Inverness, telling his old house- 
keeper to make things neat about the cottage, as 
he intended to bring his niece back with him 
from the town. In about a week he returned, 
bringing with him a delicate-looking young lady, 
whom he installed as mistress of the cottage. 
She, as well as her uncle, declined visiting the 
few families who lived in the neighbourhood, 
and was rarely seen abroad. She appeared to 
be sunk in sorrow, seldom smiled, and avoided 
all social intercourse ; but if ever there occurred 
a case of sickness or distress in the village, there 
" the Lady " was sure to be found, early and late, 
mixing the medicines with her own hand, and 
reading the Bible to her patients, in her sweet, 
low voice — her kindliness and humility endearing 
her to the heart of every villager of the place, so 
that there was not one among them who would 
not have done his very utmost for the sake of 
the " bonnie, sad Lady." 

In course of time Mr Malcolm died, leaving 
the cottage and the little money he possessed to 
his niece. Mr Grant visited her repeatedly after 
her uncle's deaths and by degrees won his way 
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into her confidence, and prevailed on her to go to 
the manse, and become better acquainted with 
his wife. From this period her reserve gradually 
wore off, and Mrs Grant became at length her 
dearest friend. She visited also at Dr Evans's, 
and at the Tower, and every one of these new 
friends learned to love and admire the interesting 
Annette Malcolm. 

Owing to debts of her uncle's, which she 
was not aware had been left unpaid, and owing 
also to some law arrangements, Annette found 
herself, after Mr Malcolm's death, in such poor 
circumstances, that it was necessary she should 
take immediate steps to obtain a livelihood. 
There was not a door in all Clunie, whether 
among rich or poor, that would not have been 
gladly thrown open to receive Annette, but she 
would not hear of being a burden to any one; so, 
after considering a while, she came to the deter- 
mination of offering her services in instructing 
the few children of the neighbouring families. 

Most gladly was her proposal accepted : and 
in the improvement that was soon visible, the 
parents had cause to congratulate themselves on 
the blessing they had obtained in her for their 
children. 
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The cottage diniDg-room was neatly fitted 
up as a school-room, and every morning at ten 
o'clock, the sound of little feet might be heard 
coming up the garden walk, and, till three in the 
afternoon, the cottage presented a busy scene of 
mingled study and play. Annette's kind and gentle 
way quickly won the love and confidence of her 
little charge. Her pupils were few indeed — only 
Norman and Mabel Grant, the three Macleods, 
and the two little Evanses ; but what she received 
for instructing these, amply supplied all her 
modest wants, and she lived on contentedly at the 
cottage, doing her work as unto the Lord, and 
not unto man. After the lamented death of the 
minister of Clunie, Annette was very much with 
Mrs Grant, and proved a most valuable comforter. 
She possessed deep and true piety — a piety which 
had been tried in the furnace of affliction ; but 
what her afflictions were, not even Mrs Grivnt 
could prevail on her to disclose. 

" I shall tell you one day," she would say, 
" but I cannot bring myself yet to speak of my 
sorrows ; " and her countenance would grow so 
sad that her friend was glad to change the 
subject. 

For a year or two past, Norman had ceased to 
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attend Annette's little school; lie had gro\iii a 
big boy, and required to study subjects of which 
she was ignorant ; and Hugh Macleod had also 
left, and joined him in studying with Mr Grant ; 
so that the number of her pupils was reduced to 
five. Soon after Norman's departure^ Hugh was 
sent to Inverness to school ; and Flora and Ellen, 
being thus deprived of their playfellow, sought, 
more than ever, companionship with Mabel. 

The warm weather had brought new strength 
to Mabel, and her cold was quite gone ; so Mrs 
Grant allowed her to return to her dear Annette's 
as usual, and often the Macleods came back with 
her to Cowslip Bank to spend the evening ; occa- 
sionally, too, Mabel accompanied them to the 
Tower, where she was ever a welcome visitor, for 
old Captain Macleod used to say that the sun 
shone brighter, and the flowers sent forth a 
sweeter perfume, on the days when little Mabel 
visited them. 

Captain Macleod was a fine specimen of a 
British soldier; a bolder, franker, or more up- 
right officer, was not to be found in His Majesty's 
service. As Mrs Grant had told Uncle Hector, 
he had indeed acted the part of a father towards 
his grandchildren ; and he reaped his reward in 
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the loving care with which they tended him in 
his declining years. 

But we have left Mrs Grant, Annette, and 
Mabel a long time at tea, so we shall return to 
them. 

"Have you heard of the sad accident that 
happened this morning 1 " said Annette. 

" No," replied Mrs Grant; " what has occurred 1 
— nothing very serious, I trust ? " 

"Indeed it is very serious, my dear friend; 
three of the fishermen were out in a small boat, 
and how it happened no one can tell, but the 
boat upset, and one of them is drowned. Happily 
the other two reached the shore in safety." 

"That is very awful, indeed," replied Mrs 
Grant; and Mabel's cheek grew pale as she 
listened. 

" It is Thomas Macdonald," continued Annette, 
" who is drowned, and his body has not yet been 
found. I went to see his poor wife before I came 
here ; she is in a sad state of distress." 

" Oh, I am grieved to hear of this," said Mrs 
Grant ; "I fear Thomas was not in a fit state to 
die." 

" I am afraid not," replied Annette ; " he was 
not one who feared God^ and neither does his 
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poor wife, for she does not know where to look for 
comfort now that this trial has come upon her. 
She seems quite hardened and despairing under 
it. We must pray that the Lord would use this 
solemn providence to lead her to Himself." 

*^ I cannot think how it was that I did not hear 
of it sooner/' said Mrs Grant ; '^ Mabel and I were 
down at Widow Eraser's this morning before ten 
o'clock, and I heard no tidings of it then." 

** It did not happen till about twelve, I believe," 
replied Annette ; ** you had been some time back 
before then, I suppose." 

At this moment Susan entered, and on hearing 
what her mistress was talking about, said, '^ I 
heard all about poor Thomas, mem, but I did not 
like to tell ye o 't, for ye looked sae white and 
tired like, and I was sure that if I telled ye, ye 
wad ha'e gaen straight doon to the beach to see 
the puir woman, and 'deed, mem, I didna think 
ye was fit for it." 

" I must go down to-morrow morning, though," 
she replied ; ^' and try if I can at all comfort the 
poor widow." 

Mabel thought of Mrs Fraser, and what would 

become of her soul had she been thus hurried 

into eternity ; and the wish grew strong in her 

o 
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young heart to be in deed and in truth a child of 
God, so that death to her might wear the aspect 
of a friend ; and she longed also to be able, like 
her dear mamma, to teU others to come to Jesus, 
and to flee from the wrath to come. 

Before Annette left that evening, they knelt 
down and prayed earnestly that this solemn dis- 
pensation might be blessed to them all, and more 
especially to her who was thus suddenly made a 
widow and desolate. 



CHAPTER VI. 

Susan's anxiety aboat her mistress's health had 
not been altogether without cause, for the next 
morning Mrs Grant found herself so unwell that 
she could not leave her room ; and it was more 
than a week ere she was able to be about again. 
The very first day she felt fit for the exertion, 
she put on her bonnet to go and see . the fisher- 
man's widow. Mabel begged hard to be allowed 
to accompany her ; and her mother, thinking that 
a visit to the house of mourning might do her 
good, consented, and they set off. 

On reaching the house — a small hut dose to 
the beach — Mrs Grant could not help being struck 
with the untidy appearance of everything out of 
doors; and the windows were in many parts 
broken and patched over with dirty brown paper. 
On entering, they did not find things much better; 
a greasy dresser covered with dishes, articles of 
wearing apparel, and remnants of fishing-nets, 
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presented anything but an inviting view ; and in 
a corner of the room two noisy children, a boy 
and girl, were fighting, and calling each other 
very improper names. 

"Hand yer tongues, or I'll come to ye," ex- 
claimed the mother, in no very gentle accents; 
"d*ye no see the leddy here?" This had the 
effect of producing a momentary calm ; and Mrs 
Grant, coming forward, took the poor woman 
kindly by the hand, and expressed her sympathy 
with the painful bereavement she had met with. 
Mrs Macdonald did not look like one in deep 
sorrow ; there was in her whole appear&nce and 
manner a reckless sort of indifference, very unlike 
the resignation of a child of God under trial 

She wiped an old rickety chair with her apron; 
and, inviting Mrs Grant to sit down, said, " I was 
sure ye had been ill, mem, or ye wad ha'e been 
doon afore noo." 

** Yes," she replied, " I have been confined to 
bed for a week; but I trust, now I am well again, 
that we shall often meet. You have had a very 
severe trial, my poor friend." 

** Ou ay," said the woman ; " I fancy it 's what 
we maun a' look for ; but I dinna see what for it 
should just ha'e been my man that was ta'en awa'; 
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an' there 's Qeordie and Jolin Niven ha'e neither 
wife nor weans, as my Tarn had." 

Mrs Grant was shocked at this speech, and at 
the reckless air with which it was uttered ; and 
she attempted to shew her the sin of such lan- 
guage; but finding this of no avail, she next began 
to speak to her of her children, and, from the 
kind way in which she did so, the hard heart 
seemed at length to have been touched ; for a 
tear stood in her eye, and she turned to look at 
them with a softened expression : ** Puir things," 
she said, " they '11 ha'e a sair fecht to win their 
way in the warld, noo that their father's awa'." 

"You must teach them about the Father of 
the fatherless," said Mrs Grant. " He will never 
forsake you or them, if you only put your trust in 
Him." 

** 'Deed, mem, it 's no easy to trust, an* things 
as they are," was the rejoinder. 

" I know that, my friend," returned Mrs Grant; 
** but just try ; and keep on praying and hoping, 
for God has said, ' They that seek the Lord shall 
not want any good thing.' " 

The poor widow shook her head, and made no 
reply. " Shall we read a chapter of the Bible ? " 
said Mrs Grant. 
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"If ye please, mem." And sLe rose to seek a 
Bible ; but it was no easy matter to find one, for 
it was a volume rarely touched in this cottage. 
Mrs Grant, however, had one in her reticule; and, 
after inwardly imploring the blessing of God, and 
the teaching of His Spirit, she read aloud the 
parable of the prodigal son, making a few simple 
remarks of her own, about the willingness of God 
to receive sinners. She then prayed with them ; 
and, after promising to return soon, took her 
leave, scarcely knowing whether to feel encour- 
aged or the reverse, by the way in which her 
visit had been received. 

During their stay, the children had remained 
in their comer,, sulkily eyeing their visitors, and 
not deigning to vouchsafe any reply to Mrs 
Grant's kind questions, or to notice the loving 
attempts of Mabel to draw them towards her. 

When they left the hut, Mabel heaved a sigh, 
and said, " O mamma ! how thankful I am that 
you did not bring me up like those children ! 
what naughty, sulky looking things they are ! " 

" Poor creatures ! " replied her mother ; " they 
have, indeed, had no such advantages as you, 
Mabel. Their father was seldom a day sober; 
and their mother has no idea of training them in 
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the right way ; for, alas ! she is not walking in it 
herself." 

"How very dirty they are, and so ragged!" 
said Mabel; '^O mamma! I wish you would 
let me make some clothes for them. If you 
were to cut them out, perhaps I could sew 
them." 

" That is a very good idea,*^ replied her mother ; 
'^ I shall consider about it, and see what can be 
done." 

Just then a little boy ran up to Mrs Grant, 
saying that Widow Eraser had seen her passing, 
and sent him to say that she would be glad of a 
visit from her. Mrs Qrant immediately returned 
with the boy, though she was rather astonished 
that Mrs Eraser should wish to see her, for she 
did not seem to have relished any of her late 
visits much. 

When they reached the house, they found the 
widow alone, Effie having gone out to return 
some work she had just finished. 

" Good day," said Mrs Grant, as she entered ; 
" this is a fine day, Mrs Eraser." 

" Atweel, mem, it is a fine, sunshiny day, but 
X *m sure there 's nae sunshine in my heart'' 

"You must open it, and let the 3un of 
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Righteousness come in," returned Mrs Grants 
** and tlien you shall have sunshine enough." 

"Oh that I could, mem!" exclaimed the woman, 
and, sitting down on an old chest, she began 
rocking her body to and fro, while tears rolled 
down her furrowed cheeks. 

Mrs Grant sat as one electrified. "Is it 
possible," she said to herself, " that she is at last 
awakened to a sense of sin, and to feel her need 
of a Saviour ] — What is distressing you so 1 " she 
asked, in a kindly tone of voice. 

"Oh, mem, it's just my soul. I Ve had rest 
neither day nor night since Tam Macdonald was 
drowned, for when I heard it, something just 
said to me, *What an' if it had been yersel,' 
Nanny Fraser ? where wad your soul ha'e been 
noo ] ' an,' mem, I 'm just feared to face death, 
for weel do I ken that I 'm no prepared to meet 
my Judge." 

Mrs Grant was deeply affected, and her heart 
inwardly blessed and praised the Lord for His 
mercy towards this aged sinner. " Mrs Fraser," 
she said, "I think the best way to prepare to 
meet your Judge, is by first knowing Him as your 
Saviour ; you must go to God through the Lord 
Jesus Christ.'' 
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*' But will He receive the like o' me, mem 1 ' 

"Listen to His own words," replied Mrs 
Grant : '' * Come unto me, all ye that labour and 
are heavy laden, and I will give you rest ! '" 

" But I 'm fear'd He '11 no tak' the like o* me 
in, mem ; an' I Ve refused Him sae lang." 

" But, Nanny, He says expressly, * Him that 
Cometh unto me I will in no wise cast out.'" 

" Weel, that 's fine, very fine ; but oh ! mem, 
I 'm such a sinner ! " 

"But," repeated Mrs Grant, "'This is a 
faithful saying, and worthy of all acceptation, that 
Jesus Christ came into the world to save sinners, 
even the chief.' " 

" But my sins are a' staring me in the face, 
mem ; and what am I to do ? " 

"The blood of Jesus Christ, God's Son, 
cleanseth us from all sin," said Mrs Grant, 
quietly ; " do you believe that, Nanny ? " 

For a moment, the poor old woman sat as if 
not daring to receive the good news; but the 
next instant a gleam of hope and joy lighted up 
her face, as she exclaimed, "Oh yes, mem, I 
see it now ! oh, how could I ever ha'e doubted 
the Word o' God I yes, blessed be His name, 
that 's true, — the blood of Jesus Christ cleanseth 
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from all sin ; then I We just to lippen to that 
blood,— is that all 1 " 

"Yes," replied Mrs Grant, "that is aU; to 
obtain salvation to us, cost Jesus His blood ; but 
it costs us nothing; we have just to take it as a 
free gift, without money, and without price." 

The old woman drank in every word that fell 
from Mrs Grant's lips, with an eagerness which 
shewed how truly she had been taught of the 
Spirit her need of salvation. The texts brought 
forward were as cold water to her thirsty soul ; 
and she kept Mrs Grant talking to her, till the 
strength of both was exhausted. At length her 
visitor rose to depart. " May the Lord bless 
ye ! " exclaimed the widow, clasping her hand, 
and pressing it to her lips ; " oh ! may He bless 
ye a thousand-fold for your goodness in bringing 
such glad tidings to me, a puir sinner ! Dear 
leddy, come soon back again, for, oh, the sight o' 
ye has dune my soul guid this day ; surely it was 
the Lord that sent ye, and to Him be the glory i " 

" Amen I " ejaculated Mrs Grant ; " I am but 
a poor, feeble instrument, Mrs Fraser; if your 
soul has got good, to Him, indeed, be all the 
glory, for the work is His, and His alone," 

For a while, the mother and daughter walked 
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on tbeii: homeward way in silence ; and then 
Mrs Grant, turning to Mabel, said, " You have 
seen solemn things to-day, my child." 

"Yes," she replied; "but I think they do 
me good, mamma. Oh, I was glad when Mrs 
Eraser said that she wished she could get Jesus 
into her heart ! " 

" It is, indeed, an amazing instance of the 
power of divine grace," replied her mother; 
"how glad Effie will be when she sees the 
change ! " 

" I wish Mrs Macdonald would seek God too, 
mamma; she did not seem to care about what 
you said to her." 

"We must pray for her, Mabel, and go on 
seeking to do her good : God alone can open her 
heart." 

"And we must pray for the children too, 
mamma, for I am afraid they are not good. 
How crossly they looked on each other, and 
what naughty words they said ! I don't think 
they go to school, either; I never see them 
there." 

" They have not been at it for a long time," 
replied Mrs Grant ; " their mother always said 
she could not afford to send them; but I suspect 
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she is not willing to let them go. She used to 
keep them at home mending nets and gathering 
sticks during school hours. Poor woman I she 
will not be able to pay for their schooling, now 
that her husband is gone ; but we must see what 
can be done for her." 

They soon reached Cowslip Bank, partook of 
an early dinner which Susan had nicely prepared 
for them, and then Mrs Grant, quite worn out by 
the exertions of the day, lay down on the sofa, 
and, in a few minutes, was fast asleep. 

Mabel watched beside her for a little, and then 
stole quietly out into the garden. 

" The new minister will soon be here," she said 
to herself, "perhaps to-morrow ; oh, how much 
I should like to go up to the manse, and see the 
dear old place once again before he conies ! I 
think I shall just go, and I can be back in time 
to give mamma her tea." And so saying, Mabel 
opened the garden gate, and was soon on her way 
to the manse. " I wonder what sort of man Mr 
Kennedy is," she said, with a sigh. "All, he 
won't be like my papa ! and I wonder if his mother 
is a nice old lady : she must be a very old lady, 
for Mr Kennedy is a big, grown-up man. Perhaps 
there is a sister, too. Oh, how nice it would be if 
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there were a little Miss Kennedy ! Mamma says 
slie does not know anything about his family, and 
I am afraid, if there is a Miss Kennedy, that she 
will be as old and as big as her brother ; and what 
a pity that will be ! " Thus musing, little Mabel 
reached her former home, and, opening the gate, 
hastened towards her favourite spot in the garden 
— the old hawthorn-tree. 

She looked up, and there was the seat Norman 
had made, and the little notches he had cut in the 
bark to enable her to climb up. It required but 
a moment, and Mabel had mounted, and was in 
her old place, gazing out on the calm sea, and the 
blue mountain tops of her native glen. It was a 
lovely afternoon ; hill and dale were basking in 
the sunshine, and the ocean looked like a mirror 
of burnished gold. Mabel turned her eyes to- 
wards the manse ; but so many sad recollections 
came crowding into her poor little heart— of her 
beloved father, now in the cold grave, and of 
Norman, far away on the sea — that she could 
stand it no longer; and, quitting her seat, she 
hastened down, and throwing herself on the grass, 
convulsively clasped the stem of the tree, and 
bending down her head, gave way to a violent fit 
of tears. 
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Long and sadly did she weep; when all at 
once she felt a hand gently laid on her shoulder, 
and a kind voice asked what was grieving her. 
Astonished, she looked up, and saw beside her an 
elderly lady dressed in mourning, with a widow*s 
cap on, just like her own dear mamma's. She 
had a mild and gentle countenance, and bent so 
tenderly over Mabel, that the little one could not 
help being comforted ; so she smiled through her 
tears, and looked up wonderingly in the lady's 
faca 

"What is the matter, my little dear? — ^you 
look very sorrowful. Will you tell me the cause 
of your grief, and perhaps I can help to remove 
it?" 

Mabel shook her head. ''Ah no, ma'am, no 
one can do that. Papa is dead, and my dear 
Norman is away at sea, and perhaps I shall never 
see him again." And Mabel once more began 
to weep. 

*' But, my child," repUed the lady, " God will 
watch over your dear Norman while he is on the 
sea, and He may bring him back to you very soon 
again. And who was your papa, my love ? " 

'' My papa," she sobbed out, " was the minister 
of Clunie, and this was our house, and Norman 
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made that seat np there in the tree, and it was 
my own favotirite spot; but a new minister is 
coming, and it will be all changed then." 

" I hope not, dear child,'* replied the lady ; " it 
is true, there is a new minister here ; but then, 
dear, he will tell you, and all the people, about 
the love of the Lord Jesus, just as your dear 
papa used to do ; you will like that, will you 
not 1 " 

" Oh yes," said Mabel, and this time she smiled 
cheerfully. " Papa told us to pray for a minister 
who would do that. Do you know Mr Kennedy, 
ma'am 1 " 

" Yes, I know him and love him ; and I think 
you wiU learn to love him too, when you become 
acquainted with him. Mr Kennedy is my son ; 
and I hope, dear child, that you will feel your- 
self at home here, and that you will come to the 
manse as often as you please — the oftener the 
better." 

Mabel looked np wonderingly. " Are you Mrs 
Kennedy ? " she said ; " I am so glad ! " 

" Are you, my love 1 why so 1 " 

'^Because you look. so kind and so good, that 
I love you already." 

Mrs Kennedy smiled. " I am glad of that," 
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she said. " And now tell me wliat your name is 
— ^your first name, I mean ; for the name of Grant 
has been long familiar to me^ as that borne by 
your dear father." 

" My name is Mabel," she replied. 

" Well, Mabel, I trust we shall know each 
other very well by and by ; and now I must in- 
troduce you to my daughter Esther." A young 
girl, apparently about twelve years of age, whom 
Mabel had not hitherto observed, now came 
forward and held out her hand to her, with a 
very kindly smile. She was a tall, bashful-look- 
ing girl, with dark, thoughtful eyes, and as she 
bent them on Mabel, she saw that they were filled 
with tears. Esther had heard the conversation 
between her mother and the sorrowing child, and 
her sympathising heart went out towards her at 
once ; and she longed so much to comfort her, 
that it effectually overcame her natural timidity, 
and, drawing Mabel to her bosom, she kissed her 
affectionately, whispering, " Will you be a little 
sister to me, dear Mabel 1 " 

" Oh yes," exclaimed Mabel, " that I will P 
And from that moment a truly sisterly affection 
knit the two young hearts together. 

Mrs Kennedy made many kind inquiries about 
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Mrs Grant. "We arriyed this forenoon," she 
said ; " but when I heard that your dear mamma 
had not been veiy well, I would not let any of 
the villagers tell her of our arrival, in case she 
might have thought it necessary to come here, 
and so injure herself." 

" You will love my mamma very much when 
you see her," said Mabel. 

"I think I shall," returned Mrs Kennedy, 
smiling. '* Come now, I shall introduce my son 
to you. 

Mabel felt a good deal afraid, and sad too, 
when she was ushered into the well-known manse 
parlour ; but a very short time served to .set her 
quite at her ease, and she wondered how she could 
ever have felt afraid of Mr Kennedy. He had 
the same large dark eyes as his sister, and bent 
the same tender, sympathising look on her ; and 
when he spoke, his voice was so gentle, and its 
tones so musical, that Mabel thought she had 
never heard anything so pleasant. 

'^ I must go home now," she said at length ; 
''the shadows are falling low on the hill, and 
mamma will be wearying for her tea." And Mabel 
rose and bade Mrs Kennedy and Esther a very 
loving adieu. 

H 
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I shall accompany you home, Mabel/' said 
Mr Kennedy, taking np bis bat. 

" But, sir," she replied, •' you must be very 
tired after your long journey, and I am quite 
accustomed to walk alone." 

'' I am not in the least tired," be said, " except 
of being sbut up in a coach ; a walk will be most 
refreshing after our long drive of this morning.** 
And seeing he would take no denial, Mabel suf- 
fered him to go. 

" We shall expect you back soon, John," said 
Mrs Kennedy. 

" Yes, mother," he replied, " I shall not be 
late." And, taking MabeFs hand, the two walked 
away. 

" I suppose you have lived a long time in 
Clunie, little Mabel ? " observed Mr Kennedy to 
his companion. 

" Little Mabel I " said the child to herself ; " it 
is very curious that every one toill call me little I " 
but without giving utterance to her thoughts, she 
simply replied, "Yes, sir, I was bom in the 
manse, and I have never been out of Clunie all 
my life. Do you think it a pretty place, sir ] " 

"Very pretty indeed, Mabel. Who lives in 
that nice-looking stone house, down there 1 " 
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"Dr Evans lives there, and Mrs Evans, and 
dear little George and Gordon. And there is 
Clunie store," she added, pointing towards the 
village, "and next it is John Davidson, the 
tailor's." 

" And that long thatched cottage 1 " 

" That is the village school. It is kept by old 
Hannah, and all the little children go to it ; and 
beside it is the shoemaker's little cottage ; he 
makes boots and shoes, and sends them to the 
store, and Mrs Macpherson sells them for him." 
And so she went on, to her companion's great 
amusement, till he was acquainted with the name 
of every family in the village ; and then she told 
him the names of all the mountains, and pointed 
out every object of interest that met their eye, 
the whole way to the glen. After walking a 
while, they came in sight of the fishermen's huts, 
and in simple and touching language, Mabel told 
the story of poor Thomas Macdonald's death, and 
the efifect it had produced on the mind of Mrs 
Eraser. 

" And this is the glen," she said, as a turn of 
the road brought them to its entrance. 

" How beautiful ! " exclaimed Mr Kennedy ; 
and both involuntary paused to contemplate the 
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quiet grandeur of the scene. Shut in by lofty 
mountains, the glen lay extended before them, 
clothed in all the loveliness of the fresh verdure 
of spring. The mountain sides were here and 
there covered with the same soft green, but at 
other places were bare and rugged, with many a 
mountain torrent dashing down their steep sides, 
and finding their way with gurgling melody into 
the stream that flowed through the glen. A9 
they went onwards, every turn brought new 
beauties to view ; mountain rose above mountain 
in bold and shaggy outline, till the highest peaks 
were lost amid the large white clouds which 
crowned the whole. 

A few minutes more, and they had reached 
Cowslip Bank, and with a modest air of import- 
ance, Mabel introduced the new minister to her 
mother. 

Mrs Grant received him with great kindness, 
and made him feel how welcome he was to Clunie. 
She gave him much valuable information regard- 
ing the various members of the congregation; 
and he rejoiced to find that in Mrs Grant he was 
likely to have, not only a person of true piety, 
but one on whose experience and sound judgment 
he could most thoroughly rely. On learning that 
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Mabel was placed under the instruction of Annette 
Malcolm, he resolved to send his young sister 
Esther thither also; and great was MabeFs joy 
when he told her of the new schoolmate she 
would probably have soon. " If my mother will 
agree to it/' he said, " I shall send her at once." 

" And do you think Mrs Kennedy will agree?" 
asked Mabel, eagerly. 

" I have Httle doubt of it," he replied ; " for 
from what your mamma tells me of Miss Malcolm, 
she is likely to prove a very excellent instruc- 
tress.'* 

" And I am sure that Esther wiU love her very 
much," replied Mabel ; " everybody does." 

" And what makfts everybody love your friend 
Annette so much ? " he asked, with a smile. 

'^ I don't know, sir, unless it is that Annette is 
so good and so kind, and because she loves every* 
body." 

" Well, these are three very good reasons why 
one should be loved, Mabel, and I am glad you 
put the quality of goodness first." 

" We cannot love any one who is not good, can 
we, sir 1 " said Mabel, looking a little astonished. 

" Not with a love of complacency, certainly, my 
little friend." 
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" But, sir, can we love them with any sort of 
love 1 " 

** Yes, Mabel, I think we may love the bad 
with a love of pity, a love which will do all it 
can to draw them from their wickedness, and 
make them good.'' 

** That is like God's love to us, sir," she said. 

" Yes," he replied ; " but when we have been 
brought to the knowledge and likeness of the 
Lord Jesus, God then loves us with a love of 
complacency. Do you remember the text, my 
little Mabel, which says, ' As the Father hath 
loved me, so have I loved you : continue ye in my 
love r " 

"Yes, sir, mamma makes me learn a great 
many verses by heart." 

Mr Kennedy drew the child towards him, and 
whispered gently in her ear, " And do you ever 
ask the Holy Spirit to write His own Word m 
your heart while you are trying to learn it 6y 
heart, Mabel 1 " 

" Yes," she replied casting her eyes on the 
ground, "I do sometimes, but sometimes I for- 
get." 

He spoke a few words more to her ; and then, 
turning to Mrs Grant, " I must go now," he said, 
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"my mother begged that I would not be late; 
but if you will allow me, I shall call on you to- 
morrow, and bring her and Esther with me." 

Mrs Grant told him how much pleasure it 
would give her to make the acquaintance of his 
mother and sister ; and, after giving him a cordial 
invitation to visit the cottage as often as he could, 
they shook hands. 

Mabel ran to open the garden gate for him, and 
the minister was soon out of sight 



CHAPTER 'Vll. 

The next day Mr Kennedy escorted ids mother 
and Esther to Cowslip Bank, and from that time 
an intimacy sprang up between the two families, 
which proved as lasting as it was agreeable. Es- 
ther was soon settled as one of Annette's scholars, 
and considered as a decided acquisition, not only 
by Mabel, but also by her young friends, Flora 
and Ellen Macleod, with whom she speedily be- 
came a great favourite. After school hours, the 
four young girls had many a pleasant ramble 
together; and it was during one of these, that 
Mabel mentioned a plan which she had been for 
some time past thinking over, and about which 
she wished to have her friends' advice. She told 
them of the visit she and her mother had made to 
Widow Macdonald's cottage, and of the dirty, idle 
state in which they had found the children. 

" They never go to Hannah's school now," said 
Flora ; ** I wonder their mother does not make 
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them go; it is a shame to see those children 
idling about on the beach all day," 

" Yes/' said Mabel, " but mamma thinks their 
mother cannot afford to pay for their schooling, 
now that her husband is drowned ; and, besides, 
they are so dirty and ragged that she is ashamed 
to send them." 

"Why does she not wash them, and mend 
their clothes 1 " asked Esther. 

" O Esther !'* said Ellen, "if you only saw their 
mother, you would not ask that ; why, she is just 
as bad herself ; I do believe she would rather be 
dirty than clean." 

" Yes, I think she proves that," said Flora. 

" But I wish we could do them some good," 
said Mabel ; "I have been often thinking of it, 
and I want you to help me. Don't you think we 
could get them some new clothes 1 " 

" But who would make them f " said Ellen. 

" Mamma would cut them out, and we might 
sew them," she replied. 

« I Shall do it willingly," said Ellen; " but then, 
how are we to get the money to buy the clothes ? 
Flora and I have only twopence a-week, and it 
would be a long time before we could collect 
enough to buy stuff for frocks." 
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" But I have twopence a week also," said 
Mabel, " so that makes sixpence." 

" And I have threepence for pocket money ; 
mamma gives it to me every Monday," inter- 
rupted Esther ; " and I will gladly give it for 
that purpose." 

" Thank you, dear Esther," said Mabel ; " then 
that makes ninepence, and in two weeks it would 
be eighteenpenca I am sure we could get cotton 
for a frock for eighteenpence ; and then, if mamma 
were to cut it out, and we to make it, that would 
cost nothing, you know." 

"That will do nicely for little Grace," said 
Flora, thoughtfully ; '* but how are we to manage 
about Willy? Jackets are very dear things, I 
am afraid." 

" Oh, I will tell you ! " exclaimed Ellen, joyfully. 
" You know Hugli left a bundle of old clothes in 
that little press in his room, when he went away ; 
and I am sure grandpapa will let us have them 
for Willy." 

" That is the very thing," said Mabel ; " and 
I know we have some of dear Norman's clothes 
at the cottage, for I saw them when Susan was 
arranging the things in our spare room ; mamma 
is sure to let us have them, for Norman will be a 
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big man when he returns ; and they would never 
fit him then, you know." 

" But who will pay for getting them made to 
fit Wniyl" said Ellen; "I don't think girls 
could sew such stiff, hard things." 

No one could answer this question ; so it was 
agreed to leave the management of Willy's ward- 
robe to Mrs Grant's maturer judgment, and to 
think only of what could be done for the little girl. 

" Don't you think we might take our Satur- 
days to sew Grace's frocks 1 " said Mabel. 

" Yes," repHed Ellen ; " and I think it would 
be a nice plan to meet altogether ; it is so much 
pleasanter to sew with others than alone." 

Mabel clapped her hands. " I have got it, I 
have got it ! " she exclaimed, suddenly. 

"Got what]" said Ellen, laughing at her 
friend's animation. 

" I have got a grand idea," she said, in expla- 
nation. " Suppose we all meet at Cowslip Bank 
every Saturday morning, and when our work is 
done, we can have such pleasant afternoons, 
walking and chatting together." 

This was unanimously agreed to, and they 
immediately proceeded to the cottage to ask Mrs 
Grant's consent and advice. 
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<* But the money to pay the schoolmistress, 
■where is that to come from?" s<iid Flora, pausing 
as they reached the gate. 

'* Oh, mamma will help us to think of all 
that," said Mabel ; and running in, she soon 
told her mother their hopes and their difficulties. 

Mrs Grant was very happy to see that her 
daughter and her young companions were anxious 
to deny themselves, and devote their pocket- 
money to this good cause ; and she entered with 
all her heart into their little schemes, advising 
and consulting with them as to the best means 
of attaining their object. * 

It was at length agreed that Mrs Grant should 
ask Mrs Kennedy to unite with her in defraying 
the expenses of Willy's wardrobe, leaving the 
little girl's to be provided for entirely by the 
four children ; and Mrs Grant proposed that 
Annette should be the one chosen to go and 
prevail on Mrs Macdonald to let her children 
attend school. " It is a privilege to be permitted 
to aid in a good work,'' Mrs Grant said, ^^and 
we must not shut out our dear Annette from 
it." 

The payment of the weekly fee of twopence 
for each of the children was a more serious con- 
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sideration; and Mrs Grant suggested that they 
had better take time to think over the matter, 
and consider whether there were not any little 
article of luxury the girls were accustomed to 
which they could give up, and devote the money 
thus saved to paying the fees. 

" But, mamma," said Mabel, " after we have 
bought a frock and bonnet for Grace, we shall 
have our future pocket-money to give for their 
schooling." 

" True, my child," replied her mother ; " but 
consider that, in order to clothe Grace properly, 
you will need to buy at least two frocks and 
tippets, and a bonnet, besides underclothing; 
and by the time you have paid for all these 
things, the summer will be well-nigh over." 

'' I never thought of that, mamma ; and then, 
when winter comes, I suppose she will need to 
get a warm dress ; so we shall never be able to 
pay the school fees — ^what a pity that is ! " And 
Mabel looked rather disconsolate, for she had set 
her heart on paying for the schooling of these 
poor children. 

" Where there is a will there is a way, my 
little daughter," said Mrs Grant; "I have 
no doubt whatever of your good will in the 
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matter, but the way will require some considera- 
tion." 

" Well, mamma," she replied, brightening up 
a little, " we shall have plenty of time to con- 
aider while we are busy sewing." 

" But, ma'am," said Esther, with a timid blush 
suffusing her cheek as she spoke, "you said 
summer would be nearly over before we could 
pay for all the clothes ; so, will Grace have to 
be away from school all that time 1 " 

" No, my love," replied Mrs Grant, " I shall 
advance money for whatever you buy, and you 
may then pay me out of your pocket-money 
whatever you choose every week till the whole 
sum is made up." 

" Oh, thank you, ma'am," they all exclaimed ; 
" that is very kind of you." 

" Then if we sew very fast^ Grace will soon be 
able to go, mamma," said Mabel. 

" Yes, dear, that will depend entirely on your 
own quickness, and on the time you choose to 
devote to sewing." 

The next day Annette was told of the plan, and 
informed of the part that had been assigned to 
her. 

<* I thank you from my heart, my dear young 
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friends," she said ; " you have given me a very 
pleasant part of the work to do, and I earnestly 
trust that I shall be able to make Mrs Macdonald 
see what a boon you are offering her. But you 
must permit me to help you still further ; I have 
long been accustomed to the cutting-out depart- 
ment, and therefore, dear Mabel, you must 
intercede for me with your mamma, and allow 
me to join your Saturday working meeting." 

" I am sure of mamma's permission," said 
MAbel, with a glad smile, **and I don't think 
-any of us will object to your joining our party." 

'* And brother John says that he is the proper 
person to pay for Willy's clothing," said Esther ; 
" he thinks we shall have enough to do in keep- 
ing Grace tidy." 

This was most agreeable news ? and Mabel 
inwardly rejoiced that Mr Kennedy had taken an 
interest in a plan, which she felt was peculiarly 
her own. 

Saturday came at last, and very proud was 
Mabel that morning, as she and Susan assisted in 
putting the little parlour into nice order for the 
working meeting. A small table was brought in 
from the spare bedroom, and joined to the one 
in the pariour, and all the chairs were neatly ar- 
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ranged round it. Mrs Grant put two large paper 
parcels on the table, and a basket containing 
scissors, needles, pins, <&c., and then Mabel planted 
herself at the window to watch for the expected 
guests. The first who made her appearance was 
Ellen, running as fast as she could, and laughing 
heartily at Flora's vain attempts to keep up with 
her. Her great anxiety, evidently, was to be the 
first to reach the cottage ; but, just as she got to 
the gate, her foot slipped, and down she fell. 
She was up again in a minute, however, laughing 
at her awkwardness ; but before she could resume 
her race, Flora darted past her and got first to 
the cottage. 

Mabel flew out into the garden; "0 Ellen T' 
she exclaimed, " I hope you are not hurt." 

"Not a bit, dear," she replied; "yes, I am, 
though — a splinter of wood has run up my 
finger, and oh, Mabel, how vexing ! — ^it is my 
thimble finger; I shall never be able to put it 
on." 

"N'ever/" said Flora, coming forward ; "dear 
Ellen, I hope it is not so bad as that." 

"I don't mean exactly never" she replied, 
" but I fear it will prevent my sewing to-day, and 
that would be too provoking." 
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Mabel examined the finger, but she could not 
extract the wood, she was too fearful of causing 
her friend pain ; but Mrs Grant, coming to see 
what was the matter, very speedily drew it out, 
and then applied a small bread poultice to the 
wound. It was a pretty large splinter, and the 
finger was, in consequence, a good deal lacerated, 
and it was with a very deep sigh that poor 
Ellen gave up all hope of being able to assist 
that day. 

"You may, nevertheless, be of use, dear 
Ellen," said Mrs Grant, "if you will read 
aloud to us while we work — our needles will 
go a great deal faster; don't you think so, 
Mabel 1 " 

"Oh yes, mamma, that is a very good plan, 
and here is my German story-book; there are 
such nice stories in it." 

Mrs Grant smiled as the little, old, well-worn 
German book made its appearance. She thought, 
indeed, that a more instructive one might have 
beep chosen, but she did not wish to deny her 
little daughter the pleasure of hearing her 
favourite stories, though read, it might be, for 
the hundredth time. 

Ellen's satisfaction was restored on finding 
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that she was not to sit idle, and she turned 
eagerly to look at the contents of the brown 
paper parcels. 

** Here comes Esther/' said Mabel ; " let us 
wait and not look at the things till she can see 
them too ; and yonder is dear Annette, she will 
be here in a moment/' And Mabel ran out to 
welcome her friend. Annette had a large basket 
on her arm. 

** Look what Mrs Evans sent up this morning/' 
she said, and opening the lid she brought out a 
piece of good, strong flannel ; it was dark blue, 
for the Clunie villagers would as soon have 
thought of putting on silk dresses as of wearing 
white flannel. There were several yards of it, 
and, as Mrs Qrant had not yet purchased any 
flannel, it was gratefully welcomed. 

The parcels were now opened, and out came 
yards of bright green cotton for frocks, and plenty 
of white calico, besides enough of nankeen to 
make two bonnets for the child. Mrs Grant and 
Annette set to work, and the bright, sharp scissors 
did their duty manfully ; while the little girls sat 
watching with eager eyes, ready to begin the 
moment their work should be prepared. Ellen 
took lip the story-book, and, as soon as the sewing 
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had fairly begun, she read aloud the following 
tale, entitled — 

ST^e SLtttk (Stag Btrtr. 

There was darkness and silence oyer the earth, 
when suddenly a bright red gleam appeared in 
the sky, the door of heaven opened, and a grand, 
majestic king stepped forth, and smilingly de- 
scended on the earth. His eye was like golden 
fire, and it shed splendour over everything. His 
face and hands were dazzlingly white, and his 
garments hung around him in long, purple folds. 
As soon as he touched the earth everything began 
to stir, every being raised its eye and looked 
towards him, rejoicing in his splendour and 
beauty ; but no one dared to look fixedly, for his 
fiery glance dazzled them ; yet he bent towards 
them all with much kindliness, not forgetting 
even the little flowers on the ground, for he put 
his hands on them, breathed over them, and then 
every creature rejoiced ; the flowers received 
colour and fragrance, and the king's golden eye 
gazed smilingly on them all. 

The first to whom he called were the birds, and 
they heard his voice, and sprang up ; and as he 
stroked them with his shining hands, their feathers 
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shone brightly in all the varied hues of yellow, 
green, and red. He then raised them to his 
mouth, and each one, as soon as it had touched 
his lips, opened its little beak, and poured forth 
a clear and pleasing tone. One sang loudly, an- 
other softly, each different, but all harmonious, 
and they flew back enraptured to their thicket ; 
and men were pleased with the beautiful voices, 
and rejoiced with the glad birds. 

But there sat one little bird, hidden deep amid 
the thick foliage, and slept ; and when the king 
looked into the grove and called to the birds, he 
did not notice the little concealed one ; and when, 
after a while, it awoke, and heard the songs of 
the others, it was too timid to fly up and tell the 
king that it had received nothing from him, so it 
drew itself still further in amid the dark foliage, 
and, whilst all the others were flying about rejoic- 
ing and sending forth their glad song, swa3dng 
themselves on the light branches, it sat quite still 
and let its wings hang down, and bent its little 
head, and its heart beat sadly beneath its gray 
plumage. 

And now the king lifted up Ids countenance 
still higher, and shone with his flaming eyes over 
the whole earth. The folds of his purple mantle 
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spread out broader aud broader, gleaming more 
and more brightly over the world ; and after he 
had enriched and gladdened all beings, he opened 
a door at the other end of the heavens, stepped 
slowly towards it, gave one parting glance over 
the earth, and disappeared. The red beams from 
his garments still lay across the heavens, when 
the birds withdrew into the grove, closed their 
bills, and placed themselves silently, each one on 
its own twig. The flowers closed their caps, and 
men shut their weary eyes, but the poor forgotten 
bird could not sleep ; and now, when all had re- 
joiced to the full, and sat silent around, it came 
forth from its hiding-place, hopped upon a slight 
twig, and gazed sorrowfully around. 

AU at once there was a movement at the dis- 
tant edge of the sea, and silently came forth a 
calm and beautiful lady. She wore a dark, folded 
dress, but a white veil floated like ether around 
her, and on her head was a diadem sparkling 
with a silvery ray ; and her eyes, less bright in- 
deed than the king's proud eye, sparkled and 
shone more beautifully than diamonds. 

Noiselessly she wandered, and looked down 
smilingly on the sleeping beings around. She 
shook her veil gently over their foreheads and 
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breathed peace on them; and wherever she found 
any creature that with tearful eyes waked while 
others slept, she clasped it in her arms, hushed it 
to repose, and then laid it peacefully sleeping 
beside its fellows. 

The little bird saw all this, and its heart beat 
high as the heavenly lady glided past. It was 
just about to fly back to the grove, but, pausing, 
it looked towards her, and then, full of love and 
longing, spread out its wings and flew to her 
breast, looked up at her with its little sad eyes, 
and the lady knew its sorrow. 

She clasped it silently in her embrace, stroked 
and caressed it, and raised it to her lips. The 
little bird mirrored itself in the silver light of her 
eyes, drank in her breath, and its woe seemed 
suddenly to change into a strange joy. It opened 
its mouth to express to the lady its sweet plaints, 
and wondrously beautiful were the tones that 
came forth, sounding over the peaceful world 
far sweeter than the song of the birds that had 
gazed on the golden eye of the king, so that the 
little creature, enchanted with its own music, flew 
back to its branch, and forgot, in its present glad- 
ness, the sorrow it had endured. Men honoured 
the bird above all others; they listened with 
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ecstasy to its lovely warbling, and named it — 
** Nightingale." 

*' What a very pretty story ! " said Esther. 

" Have you guessed who the king is 1 " asked 
Mabel, eagerly. 

" Yes, I think so ; is he not the sun V* 

** Yes," replied Mabel; "but what made you 
guess 1 " 

Esther smiled. " I guessed it from his coming 
out at one end of the sky and going in at the 
other, for, you know, the sun rises in the east and 
sets in the west." 

" And the lady ] " asked Mabel. 

" Oh, the lady must be the moon, for she did 
not appear till the king was gone, and, besides, 
the nightingale sings only at night." 

"How much I should like to hear a nightingale 
sing ! " sighed forth Mabel. " Mamma, did you 
ever hear one 1 " 

" Yes, my love, I once spent a few months in 
the south of England, and there I heard them in 
perfection." 

"Are their notes very lovely, ma*am?" said 
Esther. 

" Yes," she replied, " so lovely that for a long 
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time after I could not bear to hear the other birds 
sing, they made me discontented with all but 
themselves." 

** That should reconcile us to the want of them," 
said Annette, smiling ; " I should be grieved were 
I ever to cease caring for the songs of our other 
birds, the sweet thrush, for instance, or the black- 
bird." 

"And the lark," said Mabel; "O Annette, 
what a fine song it has ! " 

" It has indeed, Mabel — * Hark how the lark 
at heaven's gate sings ! ' " 

" I like all birds, whether they sing or no," said 
Ellen. 

Meanwhile the needles were plying busily, and, 
in a short time, one of the frocks began to assume 
a very respectable appearance, and under Annette's 
neat and skilful hand, the bonnets were growing 
into beautiful proportion. 

At length the little hands began to grow weary, 
and the moment Mrs Grant observed this, she 
proposed that work should be laid aside for that 
day, and that the children should go out, and 
have a long walk to refresh them. " But we must 
have lunch, first," she said ; and calling to Susan, 
a nice supply of fresh scones and milk was set on 
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the table, while the little girls folded past their 
work, and restored the room to its wonted neat- 
ness. 

" I have thought of a plan," said Mabel, stop- 
ping as she was in the act of raising a cup of milk 
to her lips ; " I have thought of a plan to pay for 
Grace and Willy's schooling, but I cannot do it 
unless you will give your consent, mamma." 

" And what is your plan ] " said Mrs Grant. 

"It is to give up taking sugar in my tea, 
mamma ; and if I do that, you will perhaps be 
able to give me some money instead." 

" But, Mabel, you are very fond of sugar, and 
like to have your tea very much sweetened ; are 
you aware that it will require a good deal of self- 
denial to give it up 1 " 

"Yes, mamma, I have thought a great deal 
about it ; but still I should like very much to 
try." 

"Well, my love, I have no objections; and 
I think I may, in that case, promise you a penny 
a week, in addition to your usual allowance." 

"Oh, thank you, dear mamma," she said, 
" that will pay the half of the fee." 

" And I shall ask mamma to give me a penny 
a week also," said Esther ; " and I shall give up 
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taking sugar, but it won't be so self-denying in 
me as in you, Mabel, for I like only a little bit 
of sugar in my tea." 

During this conversation, Flora and Helen 
looked at each other, and seemed to be consider- 
ing something. At length Helen said, " I should 
like to give up something too ; but it can*t be 
sugar — I am certain that I should never learn to 
take my tea without sugar." 

" Nor I," said Mora ; " but, Ellen, we might 
give up butter, and perhaps grandpapa will give 
us each a penny a week, and then that will be 
enough for both children." 

When the young Macleods returned home, 
they begged of their grandfather to give them a 
penny a week instead of butter. 

" A penny a week instead of butter ! *' he ex- 
claimed ; " what for, my children ? that is a 
strange request" 

" Oh, but, grandpapa," said Flora, " you 
won't think it strange when you hear what it is 
for. We want so much to send little Grace 
and Willy Macdonald to school, and you know 
their mother has no money to pay for them, so 
we want to pay it ourselves." 

"You are dear, good children," replied the 
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captain ; " but if I were to consent and give yon 
each a penny a week, that would only pay for 
one of the children : old Hannah charges two- 
pence a week for one child, does she not ? " 

" Yes, grandpapa," said Helen ; " but Mabel 
and Esther are going to give up sugar, and are to 
get a penny a week instead ; at least Mabel is, 
and Esther is to ask her mamma." 

Captain Macleod considered for a few minutes. 
" I wish to encourage you in everything that is 
right,'' he said ; '^ but I don't like the thought of 
your being deprived of butter. I think our 
fresh country butter puts roses on your cheeks 
and I am unwilling that you should give it up. 
Can't you think of something else 1 " 

" I don't know," said Flora, " we could never 
learn to do without sugar, that I am sure of." 

** I could easily add a penny a week to your 
pocket-money, but then that would be my pay- 
ing for their schooling, not you ; and I don't 
approve of doing good at other people's expense ; 
but listen to me, girls, and I shall tell you what 
I will do. I shall give each of you a penny a 
week, if you. Flora, can tell me that you have 
never once during the week mislaid your scissors 
or your thimble ; and if you, Ellen, can get 
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through the week without having torn your 
frock." 

The little girls laughed and blushed at this, 
but thanked their grandfather, and promised to 
try to earn the money in this way. 

In the meantime, Annette continued visiting 
Mrs Macdonald, and at length prevailed on her 
to consent to the children going to school. The 
words Mrs Grant had spoken to her at the time 
of her husband's death, seemed to have made 
some impression on her heart ; for once or twice 
on visiting the cottage, Annette found her reading 
the Bible ; and by degrees she began to keep her 
house and children cleaner. The change, both 
outward and inward, was a very gradual one; 
but neither Mrs Grant nor Annette felt inclined 
to despise the day of small things ; they hailed 
gladly the faintest signs of improvement, and did 
their utmost to encourage the poor widow in her 
endeavours. 

In a short time, the little members of the work- 
ing meeting had the satisfaction of carrying a 
complete suit of wearing apparel for Grace to the 
cottage ; and the tailor having done his part for 
Willy, both were folly equipped, and looked so 
neat and respectable in their new dresses, that 
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tbey were not like the same children ; and, having 
once felt the pleasure of cleanliness, thej began, 
of their own accord, to take a pride in keeping 
themselves nice. 

Mrs Kennedy bought books for them, and 
they resumed their attendance at the village 
school. 

When they had been there about a week, Mr Ken- 
nedy sent word to old Hannah, that he intended 
paying the school a visit on the following Monday, 
to hear the little ones examined, and to give them 
an address ; and requested that the parents of the 
children might be present on the occasion. As 
this was the new minister's first pastoral visit to 
the school, it created quite a sensation in Clunie ; 
and, by an early hour, both parents and children 
were seen, dressed in their best, wending their 
way to the thatched cottage. 

Captain Macleod determined to be present at 
this examination ; and, bidding Flora and Ellen 
accompany liim, they first called to take up 
Annette, and then, in passing Cowslip Bank, 
went in for Mrs Grant and Mabel. 

The party then proceeded to the school-house, 
where an animated scene presented itself. The 
school was a long, thatched building, capable of 
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containing far more children than were usaally to 
be found there ; but this day there was no lack of 
guests, for the seats not occupied by the pupils, 
were filled by the pleased-looking parents ; and it 
was with difficulty that the captain could obtain 
places for his friends. 

The walls were of a pretty pale yellow colour, 
and hung round with pictures of animals, trees, 
&c. At the top of the room hung a large canvas^ 
with the Lord's Prayer embroidered on it in clear, 
distinct letters. This had been the work of many 
little fingers, and when completed, was considered 
the chief ornament of the school. The frame was 
a splendid gilt one, the gift of a kind gentleman, 
who had once come all the way from Inverness to 
see how the little Tillage school was kept, and 
whether it was in a flourishing condition. 

On the opposite wall hung a board, having this 
text on it : — " Sufpbb little ghildben to comb 

UNTO ME, AND FOBBID THEM NOT, FOB OF SUCH IS 
THE KINGDOM OF HEAVEN." 

When the captain and his party entered, old 
Hannah bustled forward to receive them. Hannah 
was the very pattern of a village schoolmistress. 
She was dressed in a brown stuff gown, very neat 
and clean, but of a fashion so ancient, that the 
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children were certain it had belonged to her great 
grandmother. A close fitting widow's cap, a white 
muslin apron, frilled all round, and shoes with 
large steel buckles, completed her attire ; but this 
was Hannah's gala dress — ^her ordinary one was of 
more simple, as well as more modem materiaL 
She had a brisk, cheerful countenance ; and her 
little bright black eyes glanced with amazing 
quickness over every part of the room. They 
were evidently quite accustomed to look at a 
great many things at once, those eyes of Hannah's ; 
and woe be to the urchin who was caught play- 
ing pranks when he should have been at his 
lessons ! 

The rows of forms on the right were occupied 
by girls, those on the left by little boys (the elder 
boys in Clunie attended the parish school, which 
was about a mile distant from the village). The 
eldest girl of the school, a nice, clever maiden, 
acted as assistant and monitor, and proved a very 
efficient helper in keeping good order in the little 
community. 

In a short time, Mr Kennedy and his family 
arrived. A smile of pleasure brightened up his 
benevolent countenance as his eye rested on the 
happy group of little ones before him ; and he 
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went up to them, smiling to one, patting the 
curly head of another, and speaking a kind word 
to all. 

Esther left her mother's side to take possession 
of a vacant place beside Mabel, and the business 
of the day began by Mr Kennedy offering up a 
short prayer. After this, the children stood up 
to sing a hymn, and very sweetly did the young 
voices fill the room with the pleasant melody. 
The tune was a simple and pretty one, and the 
following were the words they sung : — 

The Lord of glory died 
For Binners, od the tree ; 
Jesus, the crucified, 
How loving He must be 1 

And now He sits on high 
With Qod upon the throne, 
And with His holy eye 
Watches o'er all His own. 

He sends His Spirit down 
To bless them day by day, 
And holds aloft the crown 
To lure them on the way. 

What can we children do 
For such a gracious Lord f 
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We '11 seek Thy favour too, 
And search Thy holy Word. 

We '11 come to Thee to-day 
Thy little ones to be, 
And give ourselves away 
Wholly, Lord, to Thee. 

Mr Kennedy then made Hannah examine them 
on various subjects, occasionally stopping her, to 
ask them questions, or to explain the subject they 
were being examined on. The young monitor, 
Bessy MacaUster, next made the children stand 
up, and go through a number of exercises and 
evolutions, which greatly amused the on-lookers. 
They clapped their hands, went through all the 
pantomime of washing and dressing, showed how 
the different trades were wrought, pretending to 
saw, to plane, to hammer, &c., and then they 
marched round the room, singing one of their 
liveliest school rhymes. 

When they were all quietly seated again, Mr 
Kennedy gave them a plain and simple address ; 
telling them of the love of God, and His unspeak- 
able gift, the Lord Jesus Christ, by believing in 
whom we have our sins forgiven, and from being 
children of wrath are made the children of Qod 
and heirs of glory. Mrs Kennedy then opened a 
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basket she Iield in her haud, and distnbnted little 
books and hymns amongst them. 

Another hymn was song, the blessing was pro- 
nounced, and then the well-pleased party sepa- 
rated, each to his respective abode. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

One morning, Mrs Grant bent over Mabel, and 
kissed away the light slumbers from her eyelids : 
" It is six o'clock," she said, " and a lovely morn- 
ing ; jump up, my child." 

Mabel was an early riser, and, in general, very 
active in all her movements ; but this morning 
she did not feel inclined to stir; and although 
she did at length yield to her mother's call, and 
rise, it was with perceptible reluctance and pet- 
tishness ; and not even the song of her favourite 
birds, or the cheerful beams of the morning sun, 
could prevail to restore her wonted sweetness and 
good-humour. The duties of the toilet com- 
pleted, she retired to the spare bedroom to read 
her Bible and to pray ; but her mind wandered 
from the holy page ; and when she knelt down, 
and conscience whispered how wrong this was, 
she grew only the more discontented; and, instead 
of entreating the help of the Holy Spirit to sub- 
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due her evil temper, hurried over a few words of 
prayer, and then rising, went into the garden to 
look at her flowers. The flowers were this morn- 
ing as lovely as ever, and the little dew-drops on 
the green leaves sparkled with their wonted 
brilliancy; but, in Mabel's eyes, they seemed 
changed, and she tried in vain to flnd her accus- 
tomed pleasure in tending and watching them« 
And why was this 1 I shall tell you, my young 
readers. It was because Mabel had given way to 
a hasty temper, and had not asked Grod to forgive 
and subdue it. True, she had not said anything 
improper or unkind to her mother ; but she had 
felt as she ought not to have done : she had felt 
it an annoyance to be made to get up when she 
wanted to lie still ; and, instead of checking the 
first rising of bad temper, had allowed it to -grow 
and rankle in her mind, till she was thoroughly 
out of humour. She had too much conscience 
not to know that sin in the heart is displeasing to 
a holy Qod, even when it does not come out in 
word or action ; and if she had only confessed 
this evil feeling, and prayed for deliverance from 
it, all had been well ; but the did not do this, 
and therefore remained irritable and unhappy. 
During breakfast, Mrs Grant noticed the cloud 
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- on her little daughter's brow, and she strove, bj 
kind and cheerful talk, to dispel it; and, at 
family worship, she prayed so earnestly for a 
loving and humble spirit, that Mabel grew half 
ashamed of her ruffled temper; but, when she 
would have asked Grod to forgive it, the enemy of 
souls suggested that it was too humbling a thing 
to be always asking pardon for every little thing 
one did amiss ; and she believed the father of lies, 
and rose from her knees with the little sore still 
smarting and indisposing her for the duties of the 
day. 

She went to school, but, when called on to re< 
peat her lessons, did it so carelessly, that even 
the gentle Annette was forced to notice it, and to 
reprove her negligence ; and when lessons were 
over, and Esther lovingly threw her arms around 
her, asking her to go to the manse to see some 
pretty f owers her brother had given her for her 
garden, she answered so pettishly, that Esther, in 
amazement, asked her if she were ill, or if anything 
ailed her. " No," she replied ; but she did not 
return her friend's caress with her usual warmth ; 
and Esther, vexed and disappointed, did not 
press her to accompany her home. Again Mabel 
felt ashamed of her conduct, though she did 
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not regret that Esther went home alone; for 
the truth was, she feared to meet the penetrating 
eye of Mr Kennedy. He was one who seemed to 
read every thought as it rose and was depicted 
in Mabel's expressive countenance ; and, feeling 
conscious that to-day she was not in a right state 
of mind, she was anxious to avoid his presence. 

" Will you walk home with me 1 " she said to 
Ellen Macleod, as soon as Esther was gone ; but 
Ellen and Flora had promised to do something 
for their grandpapa at home, and they told Mabel 
so. This was a new source of vexation. She felt 
as if Ellen did not care to be with her, and would 
not do anything to please her ; and, forgetting 
that she had just treated Esther unkindly, she 
became offended with Ellen, and spoke to her 
in a tone of anger and impatience. Ellen had 
rather a high spirit, and did not like that Mable 
should take her up in so hasty a manner ; so she 
said, somewhat indignantly, " Do you not believe 
me, Mabel, when I say that Flora and I must do 
what grandpapa wishes 1 " 

"Yes, I believe you, Ellen; but can't you 
come home with me first, and do what he wishes 
afterwards 1 " 

** No," said Ellen ; " for we promised to go 
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home the minute school was over; you do not 
wish us to break our promise, do you ? " 

" Break your promise, Ellen ; no, you know I 
do not wish that ; and I think it is very unkind 
of you to suppose that I would ask you to do any 
such thing. How could I know you had made 
a promise when you did not tell meV* And Mabel's 
cheek flushed, and she turned angrily away. 

" Dear Mabel," said Ellen, ** do not be angry 
with me ; you know how much I love to be with 
you whenever I can ; but to-day it is impossible, 
for I promised grandpapa to be back : so now, give 
me a kiss, and good-bye till to-morrow;" and 
she snatched a kiss from the reluctant child; and 
again declaring that she had never dreamt of un- 
kindness towards her, away she ran with her 
sister. 

Mabel's walk home was anything but a pleasant 
one ; for she was discontented with herself, and 
that made her discontented with every one and 
everything around her. "How hot the sun is 
to-day ! " she exclaimed, inwardly, as she walked 
along ; " I do wish it did not burn so on my face ; 
and what ^a noise those birds make ! If they 
would only be quiet ! " 

At this moment, a boy from the village came 
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past, whistling a joyous tune ; while a little dog 
that accompanied him, sprang from the bum's 
edge at Mabel's approach, and leaped upon her, 
evidently expecting to be noticed and caressed ; 
for the very animals in Clunie loved the bright 
and happy Mabel. Poor Caesar was, however, 
disappointed this time ; for the child pushed him 
from her, exclaiming, pettishly, " Go away, you 
naughty dog ! see how you have dirtied my clean 
frock with your wet paws ! Call him away, 
Johnny." 

The boy, thus addressed, whistled to his dog, 
and they passed on, leaving her still more fretted 
at this new annoyance. Poor Mabel ! she did 
not consider that the cause of all her annoyances 
that day, lay within her own bosom ; and that 
until it was removed, there could be no peace, no 
gladness for her. Half afraid of returning home 
in this frame of mind, she sat down at the edge 
of the little whimpling burn, and began to cast 
pebbles into the water, gazing idly at the rings 
they made on the surface, and trying in vain to 
be reconciled to herself. Time passed on, and at 
last she arose, fearful of being late for dinner, 
and hastened to the cottage. 

Susan was standing watching at the gate. 



1 
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^ O Miss Mabel ! " she exclaimed, ^' where AaV 
ye been all this time ? Yer mamma waited weel 
on for half-an-hour, an' as ye didna come, she 
thocht ye had maybe gane doon to the manse, Or 
awa' to the Tower ; an' sae she took her dinner 
her lane, and is awa' to see Widow Macdonald/' 

Mabel was greatly vexed at this. She had just 
finished a new pinafore for little Qrace, and her 
mamma had promised that she should go with 
her the first time she went to the cottage, and 
give it herself to the child ; and, besides, she 
disliked dining alone, and it was therefore in no 
pleasant mood that she seated herself at her 
solitary repast. The dinner, having been long 
on the table, was cold and uncomfortable ; and 
she found fault with Susan. " Why could you 
not keep the potatoes hot for me, Susan ? " she 
said. 

'* Indeed, Miss Mabel," replied the girl, ** I am 
very sorry your denner is no to your liking ; but 
I was busy raking in the garden, an' I thocht ye 
wad ha'e been in lang syne. Did ye no ken 
that your mamma expeckit ye in frae the schule 
in time to gang doon to the village ? " 

** Yes," replied Mabel ; " but I forgot, and I 
do wish mamma had waited for ma" 
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" It 's no your ordinir to keep your mamma 
waitin' on ye, Miss MabeL" 

This was trae, for few children were more 
devoted to their parents than Mabel was to her 
dear mother, and this reminder of Susan's some- 
what softened her, and made her begin to feel a 
good deal ashamed of her conduct. She said 
nothing, however, but finished her dinner in 
silence; and then, remembering that she had 
neglected to feed her fowls before going to school, 
she went into the little back garden with her 
apron full of grain. On reaching the hen-house 
she found the door of it open ; and at her ap- 
proach, out darted pussy, and flew past her with 
the air of one caught in a misdemeanour. 

" What is the meaning of this?" she exclaimed ; 
*'the door left open, and Muff in among my 
chickens ! " and she looked hastily in to see if 
anything had happened — the loud chuckling of 
the hens making her fear that something was 
wrong. Alas ! what a sight met her eye ! Her 
favourite white hen lay bleeding, and apparently 
dying, on the ground; the whole place was 
strewed with feathers, and two of the little 
chickens, over which she had watched with 
the greatest interest ever since they had been 
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hatched — two of the very prettiest, lay dead and 
mangled at her feet ! 

The conflict in Mabel's breast between sorrow 
and indignation, made her absolutely still for a 
few moments, and then, bursting into a passionate 
fit of tears, she flew after the terrified cat, chased 
it all over the garden, and having a length suc- 
ceeded in capturing it, beat it till the poor 
creature mewed and whined, and looked up most 
pitifully in her face. This somewhat calmed her, 
and, throwing Muff from her, she ran into the 
kitchen, and taxed Susan with having wilfully 
left the hen-house door open, and so having 
caused all the mischief. 

Susan was greatly distressed at what had oc- 
curred. " O Miss Mabel," she said, " I canna 
tell ye how vexed I am ; '* and the tears stood in 
the poor girl's eyes, when she went out and saw 
the full extent of the disaster. 

** But how did it happen, Susan 1 '* asked the 
angry child, stamping her foot on the ground, 
and reddening with passion ; " how could you 
leave the door open, when you know how I love 
those chickens ? what made you do it, Susan ] " 

" Mabel /" exclaimed a voice behind her, " what 
is the meaning of all this 1 " And Mrs Grant, 
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who had just returned unperceived, took hold of 
the arm of the agitated child, giving her a look 
of the deepest grief and surprise. In a moment 
she was still, and bending her eyes on the ground, 
sobbed as if her heart would break. 

'* Tell me what has occurred, Susan," repeated 
Mrs Grant. 

" Indeed^ mem," replied the girl, " I am sair 
vexed at it ; but this morning I heard the hens 
making an awful noise, an' I ran out to see what 
was the matter, an' when I looked in I saw that 
Miss Mabel had forgotten to gi'e them their 
meat, an' sae, mem, I ran ben the hoos' to fetch 
it to them, an' just as I was gaun to fasten the 
door ahint us, I heard Davie Stewart's voice 
calling oot, that here was the meat come, an' I 
bid gang in an' tak' it frae him, an' sae I just 
ran, an' never miuded the gate ony mair, an' 
Muff had found it open, an' it has killed twa o' 
Miss Mabel's chickens, an' I think, too, that this 
puir hen has seen its last o' this earth." And 
Susan stooped down and lifted up the fluttering 
creature, which soon stretched itself out, stiff and 
dead. 

Mabel looked on, weeping bitterly; but her 
mother could see that her tears were of sorrow 
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and contrition now, not of anger ; so, bidding her 
follow her, she retamed to the honse. 

Very sad and very grave was Mrs Grant as she 
addressed the weeping child. 

"Mabel," she said, **how did you happen 
to go to school without first feeding your 
fowls ] " 

" I forgot them, mamma," she sobbed out ; " I 
was thinking of something else/' 

"And what was this something else, which 
caused you to forget the wants of these poor, 
dumb creatures ? " 

Mabel was silent, and a painful blush suffdsed 
her cheek. Her mother's question recalled to her 
all her unhappy state of mind in the morning, 
and again an angry feeling seemed struggling 
for the mastery ; and, turning away, she threw 
herself on a chair, sobbing with passionate emo- 
tion. 

Mrs Grant sighed deeply. " Mabel," she said, 
" I see you are in no condition to listen to me at 
present ; I shall therefore leave you to yourself, 
trusting that reflection may bring you to a sense 
of the evil of thus giving way to passion. I had 
hoped to have you with me this evening at 
Annette's, whither I am going to tea ; but that 
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cannot be now. Do not leave this room till I 
return ; and may the Holy Spirit lead you to see 
how deeply you have pained your mother's heart, 
and, what is far worse, how deeply you have 
grieved the loving Saviour ! '' And with these 
words Mrs Grant left the room, and in a few 
minutes Mabel heard her open the front door and 
go out. 

For a short time she continued leaning her 
head on a corner of the sofa, weeping passion- 
ately; but by degrees she became calmer, and 
began to think of what had occurred. Her 
mother's words, " You have pained your mother's 
heart — you have grieved the loving Saviour," 
rang in her ears, till she felt as if she must die of 
sorrow, and she longed with all her heart for Mrs 
Grant's return, that she might ask forgiveness and 
be happy again. As she sat thus sorrowfully on 
the sofa, she had plenty of time to consider 
quietly the sinfulness of her conduct. " I wonder 
what could have made me so naughty,^' she said 
to herself; and then she went over the occurrences 
of the day, and saw how one fault had led on to 
another, and how all had proceeded from her 
prayerless morning, and not resisting the first 
beginnings of sin. At length, thoroughly ashamed 
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of herself, she knelt down, and with many tears, 
besought God for Christ's sake to forgive her, and 
to give her a new heart and a right spirit. Her 
former pride was all gone now, and with an 
humble and penitent heart she confessed each sin 
as it rose before her mind's eye — her yielding to 
an irritable spirit ; her careless reading and 
prayer; her negligence at school; her unkind- 
ness to her young companions ; her treatment of 
Susan; her cruelty to the poor animals — all these 
she confessed ; and, ah ! it appeared a sad, black 
catalogue of sins noio in her eyes ! Poor Mabel ! 
a review of that one day's sin showed her more of 
the evils of her heart, than she had ever seen in 
her life before; and it gave a depth and intensity 
to her petitions for pardon and cleansing, which 
formed a striking contrast to the coldness and for- 
mality of her prayer of that morning. Com- 
forted, but deeply humbled, she rose from her 
knees and again sat down on the sofa and hid her 
face among the cushions, as if ashamed that the 
sun which was shining into the room, should gaze 
on one so sinful. Just then she heard a knock 
at the door, and Susan's voice saying something 
which she could not distinctly hear. Could it be 
her mother back? Half hoping, half ashamed 
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and fearing, her heart beat quick, and she raised 
her eyes as the door opened, but as speedily bent 
them on the ground again when Mr Kennedy 
presented himself to view. He was the very last 
person she would have wished to see at this time; 
and in a moment, neck and cheek and forehead 
became scarlet, and unable to restrain herself, 
she bent her head on the cushion and burst into 
tears. 

*' Mabel, dear Mabel,'' he said kindly, seating 
himself by her, and taking one of her hands in 
his, ''what is the matter with you, my dear child? " 

'' Oh, please, do not caU me dear Mabel," she 
sobbed out^ ''for I have been so very naughty 
to-day." 

"I am grieved to hear it," he replied. "I 
feared something was wrong, for Esther returned 
from school very sad and with tears in her eyes, 
and when I insisted on knowing what was the 
matter, she said she feared she had in some way 
offended you ; so I thought it best to come and 
ask you at once if Esther has done anything 
wrong." 

" Oh no," said Mabel, " Esther did nothing 
wrong ; it was I who was in a passion, and spoke 
unkindly to her ; " and then, amid tears and sobs, 
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she gave Mr Kennedy the history of all that had 
happened, wondering herself that she had cour- 
age to do so ; but the young minister's manner was 
so kind, and the child^s heart so full, that it was 
a relief to her to tell how ill she had behaved. 

When she had concluded. Mr Kennedy said, 
"I am much grieved at what you tell me, my 
child j but I am not surprised at it." 

Mabel looked somewhat astonished. 

"If I were to take you, Mabel," he said, in 
answer to her look, " to a spring which was all 
defiled and muddy, would you expect the waters 
which flowed from it to be pure and clean 1 " 

" No, sir." 

" Neither can I expect to find good and holy 
tempers proceeding from your corrupt heart, my 
child. Do you remember what God says of the 
human heart, Mabel ? " 

Mabel was silent : so he went on, — " Do you 
remember these words, * The heart is deceitful 
above all things, and desperately wicked 1 ' Yes, 
I see you do ; but, Mabel, this does not excuse 
your sin ; for had you only asked God 'to help 
you to overcome your evil temper, He would 
have done it ; but you did not ask Him, did 
you 1 '' 

L 
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Again the deep blush rose to her cheek as she 
replied — " No, sir ; I was too proud to ask God 
to take away my wicked heart." 

" You have been taught Bible truths from your 
infancy,'* he said, " and therefore your sin in giv- 
ing way thus to temper is much greater than it 
would be in those wl^o have not been taught as 
you have. Dp you see this, my dear 1 " 

" Yes, sir," s)ie replied, with f^ fresh burst of 
tears. 

Mr Kennedy allowed her to weep a while, and 
then went on : " Now, Mabel, let us see where the 
root of all this lies. Was it simply sorrow for the 
loss of your chickens that made you so angry 
with Susan ? " 

"No, sir, not altogether; J was very sorry 
wl^en I S3,w ^hp poor little things lying 4ead ; but 
I was in a bad humour at the tii^e, aud that 
mad^ me worse.*' 

** And Tvhat had put you in a b^d humour ] " 

** Mamma had promised to take me to Widow 

Macdon^4's j ^^^ when I came home from 
school, sh^ was away without me." 

" But your raanama must have had a reason 
for going without you, Mabel ; you know she is 
not in the habit of breaking her promises." 
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" Oh, I know that, sir," she exclaimed, eagerly ; 
** it was my fault, for I was too late for dinner, 
and mamma waited more than an hour for 
me; and when I did not come, then she went 
away." 

" That was a very good reason indeed, for 
going without you ; and how came you to be so 
late of returning from school ? " 

''I did not like that mamma should see me 
cross, so I sat down by the bumside, and the 
time slipped away faster than I was aware of." 

" And were you praying for deliverance from 
your cross feelings all that time 1 " 

" No, sir," she replied, in a low voice, " I was 
thinking of Ellen's unkindness, and I was vexed 
with myself for having sent Esther away un- 
happy." 

" But you see now that it was you, not Ellen, 
who were in the wrong ? " 

" Oh yes, sir," she said, sorrowfully, " I see it 
all now, but I did not see it at the time." 

" That was because Satan was blinding you, 
dear Mabel, and because you had turned away 
your eyes from Him who alone can teach you 
what is right and what is wrong." 

" But, sir, was it not very provoking of Susan 
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to leave the gate open, when she knew that pussy 
was sure to get to my chickens 1 " 

" But how came Susan to have anything to 
do with your chickens ? I remember your once 
telling me that you fed them and did everything 
for them yourself." 

Mabel cast her eyes on the floor : *^ I forgot 
to feed them this morning," she replied. 

" And how came you to forget your pets 1 *' 

" I was vexed with myself for being cross 
when mamma asked me to get up, and in think- 
ing about it I forgot everything else." 

" Then the fault was yours more than Susan's. 
But, my child, when you felt this angry feeling 
rising in your heart, did you not know where to 
look for help to subdue it 1 " 

" Yes, sir, but I did not ask God to help me." 

" It was no wonder, then, Mabel, that you 
were not able to overcome it, for of yourself you 
can do nothing. Did you go to school this 
morning without prayer 1 " 

" I knelt down," she replied, sadly, " but I did 
not pray ; and then, after that, everything went 
wrong." 

Mr Kennedy shook his head. ** This is a very 
sad account," he said ; " I see now where the 
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root of the evil lies, and this text explains it, — 
* Without me ye can do nothing/ " 

"I am sure I feel it now, sir," said poor 
Mabel, " and I hope I shall remember it another 
time when I am tempted to be angry." 

" I hope so too, my love ; but, Mabel, there is 
something else you must do, in order to overcome 
your natural tendency to give way to passion ; 
for it is but part of the work to be brought to 
see that of yourself you can do nothing.** 

Mabel looked up inquiringly. **You must," 
he continued, "study the character of Christ, 
and learn that through Him you can do all 
things." 

" But, sir, when passion comes upon me, it 
just seems to get all power over me, and I can 
think of nothing good." 

"But, Mabel, if you were in the habit of 
thinking much of the gentleness of the Lord 
Jesus ; if you were to keep His meek and lowly 
image before your mind ; then, at seasons like 
these, when you are sorely tempted to sin, you 
would not be in so much danger of yielding to 
temptation ; the character of your Saviour would 
come in as a shield between you and evil ; but 
much is necessary for this, for it is only the 
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Holy Spirit who can shew yon Jesns, and fill 
your heart with the desire of being like Him." 

Mabel listened humbly and earnestly as Mr 
Kennedy spoke, and be saw from the expression 
of her countenance that she was impressed with 
what he said. He then drew her towards him, 
and kneeling down, prayed for the gift of the 
Holy Spirit, that He might take up His abode in 
their hearts, and make them more and more con- 
formed to the likeness of God*s dear Son. 

Just as they had concluded, a step was heard 
in the garden, and Mabel, looking out, saw her 
mother coming towards the house, with an ex- 
pression in her countenance of such sorrow as 
went straight to the poor child's heart; and 
springing from the room, she hastened to meet 
her and tell her how grieved she was for her bad 
behaviour. Mrs Grant's forgiveness was soon 
obtained ; and, reading in Mabel's face the depth 
of her contrition, she did not say much to her ; 
but pressing her in her arms, breathed a prayer 
over her, and, with a fond kiss of reconciliation, 
they entered the cottage. 

Leaving her mother to go into the parlour to 
Mr Kennedy, Mabel ran into the kitchen to beg 
Susan's pardon for the hasty words she had 
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spoken, and to make friends again with pussy. 
Snsan was truly happy to see her dear young mis- 
tress looking like herself again, and easily forgave 
her; but poor Muff was harder to be won, for the 
remembrance of the severe chastisement he had 
experienced, and perhaps, too, of his wicked deed 
among the feathered tribe, had made him so 
timid, that on Mabel's entrance into the kitchen, 
he drew further back into the recesses of the 
dresser ; and it was not till sbe had called him 
by all manner of gentle names, and placed a 
tempting saucer of milk at the edge of the dresser, 
that he ventured out of his retreat. 

The painful occurrences of this day taught 
Mabel a useful lesson. She became acquainted 
with her own weakness, and learned to lean more 
on the power and grace of the Lord Jesus, to 
enable her to overcome evil. She saw that un- 
less sin were checked at its first risings in the 
human breast, there was no saying to what 
lengths it might go, and that it required a much 
smaller effort to repress it at once, than after it 
had been suffered to go on growing and increasing 
till it had acquired ascendancy in the heart ; like 
a stream, which at its outset is so small that a 
child can step across it, and so docile that a 
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child^s hand can turn it whithersoever it will, — 
but which, as it proceeds on its way, gathers new 
strength and power, receives a constant accession 
from the other streams it meets with in its course 
— goes on widening and deepening, till at length 
its broad waters laugh at the puny efforts of man 
to stay its might, and bid defiance alike to the 
storm and the tempest. 



CHAPTER IX, 

As the summer wore on, the Saturday working 
meetings at Cowslip Bank were carried on most 
perseveringly, and with such good eflfect, that 
little Grace Macdonald was soon the best-clad 
child of the whole school. Mabel's self-denying 
giving up of sugar was rewarded by her gradually 
acquiring a taste for unsweetened tea, and at 
length she declared that it tasted far better 
without it, and that if her mamma would only 
try, just for a few weeks, she was sure she would 
never again be able to drink tea that had even 
the least bit of sugar in it. Mrs Grant, however, 
declined the experiment, though she was happy 
to find that the pleasure of this most social meal 
was no longer spoiled by her little daughter s 
forced attempts at drinking so unpalatable a 
beverage as she had at first found it. Esther 
got much sooner accustomed to do without sugar, 
and it was a constant source of pleasure to both 
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girls, that they were thus enabled to keep Grace 
busily employed in a place where she was trained 
to all that is right and good. Captain Macleod, 
on his part, found the benefit of the plan he had 
adopted, in the growing comfort of his home, and 
the improved habits of his grandchildren. Now 
that Flora and Ellen had such a motive to spur 
them on to neatness, as that presented by the 
hope of keeping little Willy at school, they did 
their very utmost to earn the weekly twopence. 
Flora avoided everything that was likely to tear 
her frocks, and carefully mended a rent the 
instant one began to make its appearance, 
generally remarking, as she did so, "A stitch in 
time saves nine, you know, grandpapa." 

" Yes, my dear," he would reply, " and in your 
case I think it saves nineiy-mne** And Ellen 
tutored herself into the habit of putting her work- 
ing materials back into their respective places in 
her workbox the very instant she had done with 
them, till by degrees matters proceeded so favour- 
ably, that the captain declared it was becoming 
a real pleasure to him to take his accustomed 
walk up and down the room, as he now scarcely 
ever found Ellen's thimble trodden flat under his 
foot ; and that he could sit down in his arm-chair^ 
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and draw it towards the window, without finding 
that he dragged along with it two or three reels 
of cotton, a skien of silk, or a large piece of tape. 
It is true that once or twice a missing thimble or 
a torn garment caused the pennies to be forfeited^ 
and Esther, who was not suffered to give more 
than twopence out of her weekly allowance, was 
obliged to come forward to make up the sum. 
I say obliged^ because, although she gave the 
money most cheerfully, she was so vexed by see- 
ing her young friend's pain at the occurrence! 
that she would far rather not have had it to do ; 
but this very pain which they felt turned out for 
good, as it made them redouble their diligence, 
until repeated acts of attention gradually settled 
down into lovely habits of order and neatness. 

One Saturday morning, an hour or more before 
the time of the meeting, Mabel asked leave to go 
up to the Tower, that she might have the pleasure 
of walking back again with her companions. Mrs 
Qrant readily consented, and she set off. A sun- 
shower had just fallen, and countless tiny drops 
sparkled with joyous brilliancy on tree and leaf 
and flower, every now and then, as gentle breezes 
played amid the leaves, dropping down on the 
thirsty earth which eagerly drank them in, shew- 
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ing its sense of the benefits received by send- 
ing forth a sweet, fresh fragrance into the soft 
air. There was a gushing tide of happy life 
flowing through everything, which found its 
counterpart in Mabel's bosom, as she bounded 
over the grass, singing in the blitheness of her 
spirit as sweetly as the little warblers over- 
head. 

A small white flower growing by the burn side 
attracted her attention, and she stooped down to I 

admire its delicate beauty. It was shaped like 
a lily, and as she looked, the text came into her 
mind, '^ I say unto you, that Solomon in all hia 
glory was not arrayed like one of these." She 
wondered if the lilies of the holy land bore any 
resemblance to this flower, and, from meditating 
on the lily and on Palestine, her thoughts rose 
to Him who had made all things so beautiful 
and glorious, and she longed to know Him better, 
rightly judging that He, whose works were so fair, 
must Himself be very good and very great. It 
was altogether a most pleasant walk, and Mabel 
enjeyed it to the full. 

On approaching the Tower, she thought it had 
never looked so beautiful. It was an old, gray 
ruin, one wing only being habitable. Ivy grew 
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thickly up the mouldering walls, as if it would 

fain cover the decay with its own green beauty ; 

and the sunbeams danced up and down, now 

lighting up an old arch, now shining on a tuft 

of moss that peeped out from a crevice. The 

part occupied by Captain Macleod had been so 

much rebuilt, as to take away from its look of 

antiquity, and somewhat to spoil the romantic 

appearance of the whole ; but on entering, one 

found abundant proof that the Tower was not a 

thing of yesterday. There were many old stories 

relating to it current in the neighbourhood, but 

these had about them an air more of romance than 

of reality, and its true history was not known. In 

the memory of the oldest inhabitant of Clunie, 

it was only known as " the old Tower," and one 

aged dame maintained that she had heard her 

grandmother say it went by no other appellation 

in her days, so that Clunie Tower was looked 

upon with great respect by all, both old and 

young, and was considered as a sort of heir loom 

in the community. 

Mabel ascended the old oak staircase with a 
light step, and was in the sitting-room and had 
thrown her arms around Ellen's neck ere any 
one was aware of her approach. 
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'' Good morning, my little sunbeam/' said the 
captain, smiling a welcome. 

" Good morning, sir," she returned ; " I have 
come for Flora and Ellen." 

" So I supposed ; and am I to be left here all 
alone 1 " 

^* Yes, sir," she replied, nodding and smiling ; 
'^ but not for a very long time, only for some 
hours." 

" Well, I fancy it must be so," he said, with 
80 deep a sigh that the three girls laughed 
heartily. " Be off with you, then," he continued, 
^* else the sewing will suffer, and I shall have to 
bear the brunt of it ; and hark ye ! Mabel, tell 
your mamma, with my compliments, that, if 
agreeable to her, X mean to drink tea with her 
on Monday evening." 

" Yes, sir ; and will you bring Flora and Ellen 
with you ] " 

** If they are particularly well-behaved, I shall;" 
and so saying, the captain nodded a friendly 
adieu to the young folks, and turning to a large 
musty-looking folio, which seemed to have come 
into existence along with the Tower, was soon 
buried deep in its contents. 

On reaching the cottage, the girls found Annette 
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and Esther tbere before them, and soon they 
were all in their places and busy at work. Since 
the first day of the working society, when Ellen's 
wounded finger had caused them to have recourse 
to reading aloud, it had been found so useful an 
auxiliary that the practice was continued, the four 
young friends taking it in turns of half an hour 
each. Sometimes a missionary story was chosen; 
at others, a portioQ of history ; and occasionally, 
to please Mabel, the old German tales were re- 
sorted to. This Saturday there was a universal 
request that one of these might have the pre- 
ference ; and accordingly, as soon as the. cutting 
out was oY0Xt the following tale was read 
aloud :— ^ 

t^it ({Pfirtsttnas tn ti)e tCtSootiii;. 

One morning, two children, named Leopold 
and Helmine, stood looking out at the window of 
a large house in a town in Germany. They were 
the children of a rich councillor, whose splendid 
mansion stood forth proudly before all the others 
in the street. The little ones were looking for- 
ward to Christmas eve ; but it was a tiresome 
employment for them, because they had no pious 
thoughts connected with the season, and they took 
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scarcely any pleasure in beautiful toys, as these 
were at their command every day. Their chief 
desire was, to surpass all their little companions 
in the multitude and elegance of the things that 
were to adorn their Christmas tree, and which 
they were afterwards to compare with those of 
their friends ; and to aid them in this, their papa 
had filled one of the large drawing-rooms with the 
most costly gifts for his children. These rich 
children, who oh this day were perhaps the poorest 
as regards happiness of all the youth of the town, 
found it very annoying to have to submit to the 
custom then prevalent, of keeping everything out 
of the young ones' sight till the evening came, in 
order to render the surprise all the more delight- 
ful. How were they ever to get through the long 
hours ? They had been stuffing themselves with 
Christmas buns the whole morning, and now 
felt so uncomfortable, that they began to get 
thoroughly out of humour. 

Leopold could devise no pleasanter occupation 
than that of making faces at such of the passers- 
by as happened to look up at the grand house, 
while Helmine took a cruel pleasure in pulling, 
from time to time, a feather out of the body of a 
poor screaming paroquet. All at once the boy 
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called out, ''Look, sister, at those dirty little 
creatures in the street ! How boldly they are 
looking up at our windows, apparently not the 
least ashamed of their rags. I declare I think 
they actually mean to come in I '' 

This drew Helmine's attention from the 
tortured bird, and she turned to look at the 
children. It was a little brother and sister, 
named Anton and Marie, who were wandering 
through the streets, clad in old cast-off garments, 
— children for whom no Christmas tree was pre- 
pared. 

''Listen; they are coming !'' continued Leopold; 
" I hear them knocking at the front door ; these 
are truly Christmas sights which don't belong to 
this place ! " 

The two timid children stood on the threshold 
of the splendid mansion, something about which 
straitened their hearts and made the Christmas 
hymn they were about to begin freeze on their 
lips. 

"Surely," said the little girl to her brother, 
" a very rich gentleman must live here ; look how 
beautiful everything is ! They will certainly give 
us a little present. Anton, Anton ! " she con- 
tinued, suddenly becoming loud in her expressions 
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of joy, " only look in at that open door ! oh, what 
things are there ! what a Christmas eve it T«dll be I 
what a tree ! and oh, when all these tapers are 
lighted!" — and involuntarily she drew her brother 
towards the half-open door of the large room, in 
which Leopold's and Helmine's gifts for the even- 
ing were laid out. They could not resist the 
impulse to go in, and the splendid sight held them 
as if entranced. Marie folded her hands almost 
reverentially across her breast, while Anton 
humbly took off his cap, taking in the magnificent 
sight with sparkling eyes. At length his sister, 
with a deep sigh of wonderment, said, "Ah, 
Anton, surely the children who live in this house 
must love the Lord Jesus very much ! " 

Here their conversation was interrupted by a 
movement at the door, and a voice behind them 
exclaimed, " Stop the little thieves I " The chil- 
dren uttered a cry of horror, and fled out at the 
half -opened door which had enticed them to take 
a sight of the beautiful things. 

In the lobby, they found themselves surrounded 
by the servants who had hastened thither. The 
councillor came hurriedly out of his chamber, 
calling out angrily to the poor children, " What 
do you want here? what have you lost here? 
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and what wicked intention took you into that 
room 1 " 

Marie conld not speak for tears ; but Anton 
said, in a modest tone of voice, " We beg your 
pardon, dear sir ; we came because we were 
hungry, and hoped to receive a little Christmas 
gift, and there in the room " — he added, timidly, 
while the remembrance of the words, '' little 
thieves," brought again the painful flush to his 
cheek — "in there we wanted just to take one 
look at all the beautiful things ; but, indeed, 
indeed, we did not mean to take anything ! " and 
then, with a quiet, serious tone of voice, he added, 
" How could we grieve the Saviour on this day, 
especially when He made us so happy last Christ- 
mas eve 1 " 

^^ Enough, enough, you little, shameless crea- 
tures," growled out the councillor; "I see that you 
are bold beggars, whom one must shew to the 
door. The poor's-rates are heavy enough upon us 
now-a-days, and one would like to have peace from 
beggars in one's own house." And hereupon the 
rich man turned away from the poor children. 

Anton and Marie slipped softly towards the 
door, but, before they could get out, Leopold and 
Helmine sprang out on them armed with whips, 
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and now for their amusement they prepared to 
chase the poor little things. But the bloiirs 
intended for them did not reach them, for one of 
the servants, more compassionate than the rest, 
gently pushed them out and shut the house door 
behind them. The rich children laughed, and the 
poor ones stood without again, solitary in the 
cold, wide world — that world on which Christmas 
eve was descending. 

"Anton," said Marie, with a stifled voice, 
"dont let us go any more near rich folks to- 
day ; I think, after all, that the Lord does not 

dwell with grand and costly things." 

• • • . • 

** How could we grieve the Lord on this day, 
when He made us so happy last year ? '* These 
were the words to which the rich man had coldly 
listened, and yet in them lay the whole fate of 
the poor children. Yes, last year a little tree 
had burned for them, lighted by a mother's love. 
Dame Martha had worked many an extra hour in 
order to save up a few pence to let her children 
enjoy the festival ; and happy was she in prepar- 
ing a little tree on which three tapers shed their 
light, and beneath which were placed two warm 
dresses, a coloured picture-book, and a few nuts. 
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But this was poor Martha's last treat. That very 
evening, as she joined with her children in sing- 
ing the Christmas hymn, she felt a strange thrill 
pass through her frame. She became ill, and a 
few weeks after, was laid in the grave, and Anton 
and Marie were left alone. They were taken 
from their cottage and put to board with a man 
who asked indeed little for their board, but that 
was because he did scarcely anything for them. At 
night they slept in a cold, dark room ; and during 
the day he sent them out to beg. He was a bad 
and drunken character, for even on Christmas eve 
he went to a public-house to drink, while he sent 
the poor children to wander up and down the 
streets. 

Whither should they now wend their steps) 
As often as they thought of approaching a dwell- 
ing-house, the words '* little thieves " sounded in 
their ears, and involuntarily they turned away. 

'^ Come, sister,'' said Anton, at length, *^ do not 
look so sorrowful ; remember that this is Christmas 
eve over the whole world, and not alone where 
rich folks dwell ; it is Christmas eve for us also." 
The little one was silent, and they wandered on. 
" What do you think, Anton ? *' she said, in a 
while ; " which way shall we go 1 " 
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" Out of the town, I think," he replied. ; •* it 
will soon be evening, and then, although it will 
be light in the houses, it will be dark in the 
streets, and still darker at home in our cold room* 
Outside of the town is the beautiful starry nighty 
and through the wood is the way to the little 
farm where the kind man lives who sometimes 
used to send soup to our sick mother ; he will 
perhaps give us a little warm corner where -wre 
may be able to sleep to-night." 

And so they went out of the town. The little 
girl turned round every now and then, for she 
thought she might be able to spy a solitary light 
blazing in the town, and were not all the lights 
of this evening Christmas lights? But Anton 
never once looked back ; he kept gazing at the 
path which led into the wood, and which stretched 
out before them, covered with hard, crisp snow. 
Solitary stars now began to light up the twilight, 
till gradually they spread over the whole sky. 

" See, Marie, those are Christmas lights also ; " 
and the boy looked up smilingly to the heavens. 

And now they entered the wood, and oh, how 
glorious it was there ! The trees were all clad in 
white hoar-frost, and each little twig had silver 
points on which the light shone. 
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" Now they are lighting up the trees for the 
children/' said Marie, giving a last lingering look 
back towards the town, as their path led them 
out of sight of it. 

'^ Look, sister, look at that ! '' exclaimed Anton, 
pointing to the glittering trees of the wood. 

All at once they stood before a many-coloured, 
brightly-gleaming object ; it was the forest stream 
as it fell from the mountain into the valley. 
Frozen by the icy breath of winter, there it hung, 
every little drop sparkling with the radiance of a 
thousand stars, and reflecting countless beautiful 
pictures of the surrounding branches and stones. 
Never had Christmas table shone more brightly ; 
and above it hung the silver branches of the fir- 
tree, to which the orbs in heaven lent their 
radiance ; for the stars shone down on it to make 
a Christmas tree for the poor children, who stood 
dazzled by the wondrous splendour, till at length 
Marie said, " Brother, we must have strayed from 
the right path." 

Anton smiled gladly to himself : — " Do you 
not see, then," he said, " that this is for us, that 
we also may celebrate Christmas eve ? I knew 
well that the Saviour would prepare something for 
us, and therefore I felt constrained to go out into 
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the wood j for I saw it all already in my Iiearfc." 
And then he began to relate to his little sister all 
the glorious things which Christmas showed forth. 

The two children became very happy. 'Marie 
saw and believed what her brother so glowingly 
depicted j and their simple childlike faith cele- 
brated Christmas eve more gladly tban did the 
whole of the rest of the world. Neither did they 
forget how their mother, on the preceding year, 
had sung the Christmas hymn with them ; and 
folding their hands, they looked up through the 
open branches of the trees to heaven, and with 
clear voices sang the sweet story of the child 
Jesus. Brighter and brighter did it become ; a 
thousand angel voices sang with the children, and 
over their heads shone the star of Bethlehem. 
Then Marie became tired ; she leant on her 
brother, who still continued to smile joyfully. 

" I should like to sleep," she said ; " if I only 
had a bed.*' 

" Come," replied Anton, twining his arm 
round her, ''things were not better with Jesus 
when He lay in the manger ; and afterwards, you 
know. He had not even where to lay His head. 
Lean your head on my breast, and sleep softly, 
for this is Christmas eve." 
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They then became silent, and when, after a 
moment, Marie moved, her brother asked, *' Are 
you cold ? " 

"No," she replied; "bnt the earth is so 
Lard." 

" Think of the manger," said the boy^ and then 
the two fell quietly asleep. And in the night 
God spread a pure white covering of snow over 
them, under which the Christmas lights and their 
young life went softly out 

" What a melancholy story ! " said Ellen ; " I 
wish it had ended more happily." 

"I think," said Mabel; "it was far better for 
poor Anton and Marie to die and go to heaven, 
than be obliged to return to that cruel man, and 
their cold, dark room." 

"Oh yes," replied Ellen, "so do I; but I 
wanted them to meet some nice, rich person, who 
would take them home and be kind to them all 
the rest of their lives." 

" I don't think Helmine and Leopold would 
enjoy their fine things much, after behaving so ill 
to the poor children," said Esther. 

" But how sad it was," remarked Flora ; " that 
their father encouraged them in their bad con* 
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duct ! I dun't think tbey were so much to blame 
as he was.'' 

" I don't care whether they were to blame or 
not/' said Ellen, " they were disagreeable little 
monkeys ; and only think of the girl tormenting 
that poor bird so ! " 

" Yes, that was very cruel," replied Flora. And 
thus they went on discoursing on the merits of 
the story, till the entrance of lunch turned their 
thoughts into another channeL 



CHAPTER X. 

'' There is Dr Evans coming, mamma !" exclaimed 
Mabel, one afternoon, as she stood at the parlour 
window watering her flowers. The doctor came 
in with a bright smile, holding a letter in his 
hand. The colour fled from Mrs Grant*s cheek. 
" From Norman ! " she faltered out, taking the 
letter with a trembling hand. 

** I was down at the post," said the doctor ; 
*' and the mistress gave me this for you. I am 
off now to see a patient ; but if you will allow 
me to call in on my way back, I shall be so glad 
to hear Norman's news." 

Mrs Grant begged of him to do so, and, seizing 
his hat, the kind-hearted doctor made a hasty 
retreat, leaving the agitated mother to peruse the 
precious epistle. To her great joy the tidings 
were good. Norman was quite well, and, though 
it was evident that his bright and sanguine antici- 
pations of a naval life had not been realised, he 
did not make any complaints, but wrote as cheer- 
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fully as he could. He gave an interesting ac- 
count of his voyages, and the wonders he had 
seen since leaving home, and concluded by saying, 
that their next trip was to be to the West Indies. 
A postcript was added by the first lieutenant Mr 
Scott, giving a very favourable report of the boy's 
diligence, and saying that his progress in Greek 
and Latin perfectly astonished him. But the 
part of the letter which delighted the mother s 
heart the most, was that in which he told her 
that he never neglected his Bible, and that his 
dear Mabel's gift, the " Pilgrim's Progress," was 
his constant companion on Sabbath evenings. He 
regretted not being able to send home presents, 
but said that his uncle had told him an oppor- 
tunity of dispatching a box would probably 
occur after they reached Jamaica, as he had a 
friend there who was about to leave for England, 
and who would gladly do him any service in his 
power. There were many kind messages from 
Uncle Hector, and altogether the contents of the 
letter greatly delighted both Mrs Grant and 
Mabel. 

They were reading it for the third time, when 
the doctor returned. He was much interested in 
the news of his youns: friend and accepting' Mrs 
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Grant*s invitation to stay to tea, drew in his 
cbair to the little round table, and spoke to 
Mabel's heart's content of the dear absent one. 

"And now," he said, turning to Mrs Grant, 
** there is something about which I should like to 
have your advice. Poor old Nelly Gow died 
this morning, and I am in some perplexity as to 
what is to be done with blind Will, for it is im- 
possible that he can live alone." 

*' And so Nelly is gone at last ! '' said Mrs 
Grant. " I have long expected her death, but I 
did not think it was quite so near.'' 

"Nor I," replied the doctor; "a neighbour 
called on me this morning to say that she was 
very ill, and when I got to the house she had 
just expired. I believe it was a most peaceful 
dismissal." 

" How cheering to know that she was so ready 
for the summons ! " exclaimed Mrs Grant. 

"Indeed it is," he replied; "I have seldom 
known any one of whom I could more confidently 
say that to her to die was gain, and that was 
simply because to her to live was Christ." 

'* Yes," said Mrs Grant, " there is an intimate 
connexion between the two. Holy living pre- 
pares the way for happy dying." 
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" I have often been struck in reading about 
the wicked prophet Balaam,'* said the doctor ; 
** he wished to die the death of the righteous, 
but was not at all concerned about living to God ; 
and I believe it is the way with too many still. 
They live to themselves and to the world, dream- 
ing all the while of heaven, and, dying as they 
live, how fearful it must be to awake from their 
dream to find themselves in hell I " 

"Awful indeed," replied Mrs Grant; "those 
things render a deathbed like dear old Nelly's an 
event not to be regretted. But now something 
must be thought of immediately for blind Will," 

" I have sent my housemaid to the cottage/' 
said the doctor, " and she can remain a day or 
two till we settle about him." 

Mrs Grant sat thoughtfully for a few minutes, 
and then said, " What do you think, doctor, of 
boarding him with Widow Macdonald 1 " 

"Not a bad plan at all," he exclaimed ; "that 
strikes me as being very suitable. She has a 
little spare room, I believe 1 " 

" Yes," replied Mrs Grant, " and bUnd Will's 
few pieces of furniture would make it very com- 
fortable. Mrs Macdonald has it at present filled 
with fishing materials that belonged to her poor 
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husbancl ; but these could be easily stowed away 
somewhere else, and the board he can give would 
be a welcome help to the poor woman." 

'^ And he is such a fine, pious old man,'' said the 
doctor, ** that he might prove of great use to her 
in her present interesting state of mind. She seems 
to me to be truly awakened to concern about her 
soul." 

•* I think she is," replied Mrs Grant ; " and 
since Mr Kennedy's coming among us, her views 
as to the way of salvation have become much 
clearer. If you like, I will go down to-morrow 
and speak to her about it." 

"Pray do," he replied, "and let me know in 
what way I can assist you." 

After Dr Evans was gone, Mabel, who had 
listened with great interest tcr the conversation, 
without having ventured to join in it, now began 
to chat to her mother about the proposed plan, 
delighted that she had got her little tongue at 
liberty again. 

" How glad Grace and Willy will be," she said, 
"if blind Will goes to live with them ! He will 
tell them so many stories, and help them to under- 
stand their lessons." 

" Yes," said Mrs Grant, " I think every mem- 
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ber of tlie little household will conaider bizn a 
great acquisition." 

" May I go with you to-morrow, mamma^ when 
you go to speak about it )*' 

'' You cannot do so, my love ; for, as I wish to 
lose no time in arranging this, I must go down in 
the morning when you are at school.'' 

'' But perhaps you may require to go oftener 
than once, mamma?" 

*' If so, Mabel, I will try to pay my next visit in 
the afternoon, so that you may be able to accom- 
pany me." 

^* Thank you, dear mamma." And Mabel, who 
had no idea of te<mng her mother into granting 
any of her requests which she thought proper to 
refuse, was quite satisfied, next morning, to set off 
to school, instead of accompanying her mother to 
her little protegh at the beach. 

Blind Will was an old man, past seventy, but 
hale and fresh-looking, and with that cheerful 
expression of countenance so often remarked in 
the blind. He had been a mason in his youth, 
and lost his sight when about eighteen years of 
age, from an accident — ^some of the stone he was 
chipping having gone into his eye. For a year 
or two he retained the use of the uninjured eye ; 
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but after that it turned weak, and at length he 

became totally blind. But the providence which 

closed his eyes on the fair world without, was, in 

God's hand, the means of opening the eye of his 

soul to behold the glories of a far fairer world ; 

and in his dark and lonely hours the Saviour drew 

near, and made such light to arise in the darkness, 

that bUnd WUl used to give even more fervent 

thanks for hiB affliction than he had ever done for 

the many mercies which encompassed his path. 

At the death of his father, he found himself 

possessed of sufficient to keep him from want ; 

and having learned to knit stockings, and to make 

nets for the fishermen, he earned enough to keep 

him in tolerable comfort He went to board with 

Nelly Gow, a pious woman in the village, who 

took charge of him for nearly forty years, with a 

zeal and faithfulness which was evidently the 

result of Christian principle, and which continued 

to cheer the poor blind man till, as we have seen, 

she was called away to her rest. 

With children, blind Will was an especial 
favourite. They felt instinctively that he loved 
them, and that his desire to do them good sprang 
from a heart full of the most disinterested benevo- 
lence. Many a summer evening saw a group of 

N 
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eager little children gathered round Will as he sat 
at the outside of Nelly's cottage door, and trolj 
delightful to their ears were the stories whicli he 
told, inventing them as he went along. Will had 
a wonderful art at story-telling, and drawing 
lessons of such practical import as, in after years, 
brought forth a rich harvest in many souls. He 
acted on the injunction, '* Cast thy bread on the 
waters," and in more cases than one he found it^ 
as the Lord had promised, "after many days." 
On Sabbath evenings his instructions were en- 
tirely religious, and in course of time he came 
to be considered as the regular Sabbath-school 
teacher of Clunie. He had a remarkably strong 
memory, and, from having the Bible constantly 
read to him, had acquired such a knowledge of its 
contents, that his scholars oame to the conclusion 
that he knew every word of it by heart : nor were 
they very far wrong. A large, commodious room 
off the church was given to him for his Sabbath 
class, and there they assembled throughout the 
winter ; but in summer they gathered together on 
the green links. Will being seated on a rustic 
bench, in the shade of a large old tree, and the 
little ones grouped around him on the grass. 
Just as Mrs Grant approached Mrs Macdonald's 
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cottage, little Grace and Willy, neatly dressed, 
with rosy, well-washed faces, came out at the 
door, with their books in their hands, on their 
way to school. When they saw Mrs Grant, they 
came smilingly forward, Grace dropping her little 
curtsey, while Willy took hold of the front lock 
of his hair, and nodded his head in token of 
respect ; and the answers they gave to her ques- 
tions were so ready, and so polite, that she could 
scarcely believe they were the same children she 
and Mabel had found sulking and quarrelling on 
the occasion of their visit after the father's death. 
Learning from them that Mrs Macdonald was 
within doors, she did not detain them, but, giving 
them a kind nod and smile, entered the cottage. 
The change in the interior of the house was so 
striking, that Mrs Grant paused a moment on the 
threshold to contemplate the scene. The brown 
paper patches on the window were all gone, and 
their places supplied by clear glass, thoroughly 
free from both cobweb and dust. A little green 
muslin blind, half way up the panes, let the bright 
rays of the sun fall with softened light on a nicely 
sanded floor, beautifully white and clean. The old 
mahogany chest shone like a mirror, and on the 
clean dresser was ranged a large supply of crockery. 
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piled up in the nicest order, and surmounted by 
a row of bright tin covers. The once miserable- 
looking cat, no longer starved and tormented, had 
grown sleek and h,t, and lay purring at its mis- 
tress's feet, and basking in the sunshine. The 
widow sat at her work beside a neat white table, 
and the Bible, no longer neglected, lay open before 
her. She rose with a happy smile as Mrs Qrant 
entered. '^ Be pleased to sit doon, mem," she said, 
" I 'm rael glad to see ye.*' 

** I met your little ones setting off to school," 
said Mrs Grant, seating herself in the offered arm- 
chair, ^^and was happy to see them looking so 
well and rosy.*' 

" Indeed, mem, I We muckle to be thankfn' for, 
for though I say it that shouldna say it, they have 
been extraordinar gude bairns this lang whUe 
back. Thanks to Him that has, I wad fain hope, 
condescended to come in an' bide in this hous', 
and thanks to ye too, mem, for ye were the first 
that telt me the good tidings, in a way that 
couldna wun past my heart;" and a tear of 
grateful joy bedewed the poor woman's cheek as 
she spoke. Every word was balm to Mrs Grant's 
heart, and she felt that if she were but used as 
the instrument of winning souls to Christ, her 
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widowed path through life would be no longer a 
sad or lonely one. After a little more conversa- 
tion about ^' the one thing needful,'* she told Mrs 
Macdonaid the object of her visit, and was glad 
to see the readiness with which her proposal 
was entertained. " It wad be a help to me as 
regards this warld's gear, mem," she said, ''an' 
for a widow woman wi' bairns, that 's no to be 
despised; but it wad bring better than gould 
into my hous', for blind Will is as godly a man 
as e'er lived in Clunie, and blithe will I be to ha'e 
him under my roof." 

" I feel assured that you will never regret taking 
him," replied Mrs Grant ; *' there are few like 
blind Will, either for sincere piety or excellent 
good sense and judgment ; and he will not only 
prove a comfort and guide to yourself, but I am 
sure, should he become an inmate of your house, 
that he will be of unspeakable use to your chil- 
drea" 

" Oh, mem," rejoined the widow, " ye ken every 
bairn in Clunie is just sair set on blind Will, an' 
wad dae onything to pleesure him. An', mem^ 
though I ken that the Lord can teach me, and 
perfect the gude work I wad fain trust He has 
begun in my soul, yet we 're puir, weak creatures, 
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an' mony a time I feel that I wad be mackle the 
better o' a helping hand to lead me on my way ; 
for I Ve been sae lang accustomed to do evil, that 
it 's a hard f echt noo sometimes to do weel ; an', 
'deed, sometimes when I wad dae gude, I dinna 
ken the way. Oh, mem, it's no easy to be a rael 
Christian ! '' 

** Indeed it is not, my firiend, and I have no 
doubt the Lord is teaching you your own weak- 
ness and sin, not in order to discourage you, but 
to bring you to depend more entirely on His 
strength ; " and taking the Bible from the table, 
Mrs Grant read the following verse : — " My grace 
is sufficient for thee; for my strength is made 
perfect in weakness." 

*' That's a fine text, mem ; oh, what wad we 
dae without the blessed Word o' God I " 

'^ You did not always prize it thus, Mrs Mac- 
donald," said Mrs Grant, smiling. 

'^ Na, mem, I did not ; but that was because 
my soul was deed to the things o' God, and had 
nae desire for the bread o' life ; but noo I just 
hunger and thirst for 't — ^that is, mem," she added, 
*^ at times ; for whiles I just gang back to my auld 
thoughts, an' dinna care muckle for the Word. 
Oh, mem, isna that awf u' ? " 
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'' Tou must jast press on all the more earnestly, 
Mrs Macdonald ; remember for a warning that it 
is written, ' If any man draw back, my soul shall 
have no pleasure in him ;' and remember, too, for 
your encouragement, that Jesus says, * My sheep 
shall never perish, neither shall any man pluck 
them out of my hand. My Father which gave 
them me is greater than all ; and no man is able 
to pluck them out of my Father's hand.' *' 

After leaving Mrs Macdonald's, Mrs Grant went 
to see Mrs Fraser, and found her holding on her 
way rejoicing. She too, like Widow Macdonald, 
had her times of darkness and declension, times 
when the flesh striving against the spirit, and the 
spirit against the flesh, made a great conflict in 
her soul; but, on the whole, she was making 
steady progress, and enjoyed much peace and joy 
in her religion. They who are strangers to the 
peace and gladness which a knowledge of Christ 
gives, would do well to question the reality of 
their religion, quite as much as those who are 
strangers to its trials and conflicts. Where there 
is life there must be growth and progress. It was 
refreshing to Mrs Grant to see the happy union 
that now subsisted between the mother and 
daughter; and £ffie*s joy at seeing one so dear 
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walking in her old age in the path that leadeth 
unto life, had a most beneficial effect on her 
health : her colour returned, her spirits grew glad 
again, and in the bright, actiye-looking lass, one 
could scarcely have recognised the pale, drooping, 
sewing girL 

Blind Will thankfully acceded to the proposal 
that he should become an inmate of Mrs Mao- 
donald*s cottage ; and when the last sad rites had 
been paid to his old friend Nelly, he left the home 
where he had dwelt for so many years, and took 
possession of the tidy little room prepared for him 
in the widow's cottage. 

As Mrs Grant had predicted, the old man proved 
a blessing to the house. His counsels and prayers 
established the widow in her faith, and his lovely 
Christian example had a sweet and holy influence 
on the hearts of the little ones, luring them on 
to walk in the ways which the Bible terms '' ways 
of pleasantness," and the paths which are pre- 
eminently ^^ paths of peace." 



CHAPTER XL 

The autumn \f^inds were once more sweeping over 
the glen, and the withered leaves, forced to quit 
the old trees that had borne and nourished them 
all the summer through, now lay in heaps on the 
ground, rustling beneath the tread of the passer- 

by. 

Mrs Qrant grew more than usually sorrowful, 
as the anniversary of her husband's death drew 
near. She rarely left the cottage ; and many a 
time on returning from school, Mabel found her 
in tears. The child strove by every winning 
way in her power to comfort her dear mother, 
and Mr Kennedy paid frequent visits to Cowslip 
Bank, where his cheerful and pious conversation 
went far towards restoring her wonted sweet 
resignation. 

He talked of the spiritual condition of his 
people, asked her advice about the best way of 
gaining their ear to listen to the gospel message, 
and by drawing her attention from dwelling too 
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exclusively on her own sorrows, and turning her 
thoughts into another channel, gave her the very 
best antidote against excessive grief. 

Soon after this, a circumstance occurred which 
efifectually roused her, and afforded her an occa- 
pation of all others the best suited to her gentle, 
sympathising nature, — that of ministering con- 
solation to a sister in affliction. One morning 
Mabel set off as usual to school, but returned in 
about half an hour, saying Annette was so 
unwell, that she felt quite unable to give the 
accustomed lessons. 

**I think she is very ill, mamma," she said, 
^* for she seemed scarcely to know what she was 
talking about; and when she was telling us 
something about not returning for a day or two, 
she put her hand to her head, and then sat down 
on the sofa, shaking all over." 

In a moment Mrs Grant had put on her 
bonnet, and, bidding Mabel remain at home till 
her return, went off at once to the cottage. 

Annette had been poorly for some time past, 
and her friends had often urged her to dismiss 
her little pupils, and take a rest for a week or 
two; but she would not hear of such a thing, 
declaring that there was not much the matter 
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with her — it was, she said, merely a feeling of 
languor, to which she felt she ought not to give 
way, and for which active exertion was the best 
remedy. 

On entering her friend's little parlour, Mrs 
Grant found her lying on the sofa, with a bright 
flush on her cheek, and a restless, feverish glance 
in her eye. Dr Evans was seated beside her, 
mixing a draught, and the old housekeeper stood 
at the foot of the sofa, gazing anxiously on her 
mistress's countenance. 

^' I am glad to see you, Mrs Grant," said the 
doctor, as she came in ; '* you must help to put 
this patient of mine to bed directly : she has 
been too long of laying herself up." 

Annette turned an uneasy look on her visitor, 
and seemed scarcely conscious of who she was. 

*^ She has been very ill all night, mem," said 
old Janet ; " an' I wanted her to tak* a rest, an' 
no rise the day ; but she said she maun be aboot 
her wark as laug as she was able, she maybe 
hadna lang to work for the Lord in this world." 
In a short time the poor invalid was in bed, 
and had a soothing medicine given to her ; but 
her feverishness increased, and she tossed rest- 
lessly about from side to side. 
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Mrs Grant at once made up her mind to re- 
main with her, and gladly accepted Dr Evans' 
proposal that Mabel should stay with his family 
in her absence. 

Cowslip Bank was shut up, and Susan ac- 
companied her mistress to the cottage, where she 
was of great use in assisting Janet. For a week 
Annette's life was in imminent danger, but after 
that she rallied, and gradually began to amend. 
Her recovery was, however, very slow, notwith- 
standing the loving care with which she was 
tended. 

Mrs Grant watched by her night and day, 
eagerly noticing every little symptom for the 
better; and at length, to her great joy, at the end 
of some weeks, her patient was pronounced well 
enough to leave her room, and sit for a while in 
the pleasant parlour, where she could lie on the 
sofa and look out on the magnificent range of 
mountains that towered one above another in 
picturesque grandeur. / 

During Annette's illness, Mabel paid many 
visits to the cottage, and sat with her mother i 
while the patient slept ; but Dr Evans would not 
suffer any one to see her save Mrs Grant, so that 
the child was painfully struck by the first sight 
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of her beloved teacher, the day she was permitted 
to be in the parlour — ^her pale face, and emaciated 
figure^ giving a sad pang to the little affectionate 
heart of her pupil. By degrees she gained 
strength, and when she was so far well as to be 
able to take a short turn before the door, Mrs 
Grant ventured to make a proposal which had 
more than once occurred to her during her friend's 
illness. It was that Annette should shut up her 
cottage, and go and spend the winter at Cowslip 
Bank. ** You know, dear Annette," she said, 
" how utterly unfit you will be to teach for 
months to come, and you cannot think what a 
favour your coming would be to me — I dread the 
prospect of a long, dreary winter in that cottage." 
Annette shook her head. 

" Were I as ill as you suppose me, dear Mrs 
Grant,** she replied, " I should be only too happy 
at such a pleasing prospect for the winter ; but 
I trust I shall soon be as well as ever again, and 
I cannot bear the thought of giving up my loved 
woik." 

** Here comes one who will certainly agree with 
me," said Mrs Grant, as the doctor's well-known 
knock was heard. He came in, and pronounced 
his patient to be much better; and Mrs Grant 
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then asked his opinion as to Annette's visit, and 
her plan, as she expected, met with his entire 
approval. He told Annette that it was quite out 
of the question to dream of teaching for the next 
six months to come, and overruled every objection 
till she was at length brought to give her consent; 
and once having done so, she appeared to have a 
weight rolled off her mind. She felt that the 
doctor, having prohibited her teaching, made her 
path of duty clear, and she spoke with the greatest 
pleasure of the social enjoyment she expected to 
have during the ensuing winter. 

One mild day, towards the end of October, the 
only gig which Glunie could boast of drove up 
the glen, and Annette, escorted by her faithful 
friend and Janet, stepped in, and was driven to 
Cowslip Bank. Mabel had been employed the 
whole morning in arranging the spare bedroom 
for her dear Annette^ and she was never weary 
in going over and over it again and again, to see 
that it looked as pretty and was as comfortable as 
it was in the nature of a small bedroom to be ; 
and when she heard the sound of carriage- wheels 
approaching, she hastened out to lend her assist- 
ance in getting the dear invalid safely in. 

Annette was charmed with the appearance of 
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her room, and gratified Mabel greatly by saying 
that it could not possibly have been prettier; 
indeed, she said, it was so pleasant, that she 
thought they would have some difficulty in 
enticing her to leave it, to go and sit in the 
parlour. 

The change did Miss Malcolm good, and both 
Mrs Grant and Mabel felt the sweet, cheerful in- 
fluence of her society. 

One evening they were seated at their work 
after tea, Annette reclining on the sofa, when she 
called Mrs Qrant to her, drawing in a chair for 
her close to her sofa. 

" You have often, my dear friend," she said, 
♦* inquired into the nature of my sorrows, that, by 
sharing, you might diminish them, and help me 
to bear their weight. I have of late been think- 
ing of past times more than ever, and feel a wish, 
should it be agreeable to you, to tell you the 
events of my past life, and speak of what has 
caused so heavy a blight to fall on all my earthly 
prospects." 

" Dear Annette," replied Mrs Grant; "although 
it is true that I should like to know the cause of 
your sorrow, that I might give you such relief as 
love and sympathy can bestow, still I fear yon 
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are not jet able for the exertion. I know the men- 
tion of the past always causes you pain, and I 
should fear lest speaking of it might injure you 
in your present weak state of health : let us defer 
it till you are stronger." 

'' I feel so well and strong this evening, that I 
should like to try," she replied ; and Mrs Grant, 
thinking that perhaps tbe recital might be a re- 
lief to her, made no further opposition. 

<< Where are you going, MabeU" said Annette, 
as the child suddenly rose to quit the room* 
Mabel stopped, blushing. 

"I thought," she said, "that perhaps you 
would like to be alone with mamma when you 

are telling her about" ^here she stopped in 

some confusion. Annette folly appreciated this . 
delicacy. " Do not leave us, my love," she said, 
holding out her hand to the child ; " I am not 
going to speak of anything that you may not hear; 
and although I trust that you may never need to 
be warned against the errors of which I am about 
to tell, still you may learn some useful lessons 
from my sorrowful experience of life." 

Mabel's face brightened, and she drew her little 
stool to the foot of the sofa, and laid her hand 
caressingly on Annette's knee. Mabel was by no 
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means deficient in cariosity, and she had often 
wondered what made her dear teacher look so 
sorrowful ; but a quick perception of what would 
please the feelings of others made her feel that 
probably Annette would wish to be alone with 
her mamma whilst talking of her private history. 
Now, however, that she had received permission 
to remain, she raised her eyes to Annette's face^ 
waiting eagerly for the promised recitaL 

" Since my illness," began Annette, " I have 
often blamed myself for my silence regarding the 
past ; and I find that by it I have lost much 
precious sympathy, as well as much valuable 
counsel, which might have led me, ere now, to take 
steps that had been of use to one unspeakably 
dear to me. I feel to-night, however, that I can 
no longer remain silent. I mtist speak out, and 
ease my sad and troubled heart." 

She looked very pale and sorrowful as she 
spoke, and Mrs Grant again half regretted that 
she had suffered her to begin. She fondly pressed 
the hand she held in hers, and after a few minutes' 
pause, Annette proceeded. 

'^ My father was, as you have heard, a lieuten- 
ant in the army. He was the favourite nephew 

of an old uncle, who possessed a considerable 

o 
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property in the nortli of Scotland, — and he 
declared that Edward should be his heir ; but on 
one condition, namely, that he would marry his 
cousin, this uncle's only daughter. The cousins 
had known each other in early life, and my father 
made no objections when his uncle used jokingly 
to speak of them as man and wife ; but I believe 
he never thought seriously of it, having nothing 
more than a brotherly regard for his young 
relative. Matters were in this state when his 
regiment was ordered to a seaport town in Eng- 
land ; and while there, he became acquainted with 
an amiable Scotch family named Stuart. 

'* Mr Stuart had, as governess for his children, 
a very pretty French girl, Rosalie Dumar. She 
herself was a Protestant, but all her relatives were 
bigoted Roman Catholics. While living with her 
parents in France, a Bible had providentially 
come into her possession, and from it she learned 
the difference between God's religion and the 
religion of the Pope. The result was, that she 
abjured Popery, and was in consequence so perse- 
cuted, that she was glad to accept a situation, 
which she heard of through a friend, in the family 
of Mr Stuart. 

" My father met her frequently, and was 
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charmed with her simplicity and truthfulness of 
character. At length he sought her in marriage, 
and was accepted ; and in spite of the indignation 
of his uncle and the displeasure of his family at 
thus throwing away his bright prospects for the 
sake of a portionless girl, they were married. 

"My father was immediately cast off by his 
uncle, and told that he must manage to live on 
his pay, now that he had made a fool of himself. 

" For some years the young couple lived very 
happily ; their love for each other making them 
submit cheerfully to the privations of their lot. 
They had two children, of whom I was the eldest, 
— ^little Eosalie being three years younger. When 
I was twelve years of age, my father was seized 
with a violent fever, and notwithstanding the skill 
of his doctor and the constant care of his wife, his 
strength sank, and in a few weeks he died. 

*' I shall never forget my poor mother's grief. 
Her feelings were very keen and ardent, and it 
seemed as if she too would have followed him to 
the grave. But God spared us this heavy trial, 
and we were blessed with her for some years still. 
Had my father lived a few months longer he 
would have become a captain ; but d3n.ng a 
lieutenant, my mother found herself after his 
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death in very straitened circamstances. She felt 
also that her own health began to give way, and 
anxiety as to what would become of us in the 
event of her death took possession of her mind. 
She wrote to a widowed sister living in easy 
circumstances at Gravelines, stating her difficul- 
ties, and begging her to do something for her 
fatherless children. 

"My aunt was a proud woman, and a strict 
Boman Catholic, — two things which made her 
very hard to be won ; for she was angry that one 
of her family should have condescended to become 
a governess, and that, too, in the family of a 
heretic; and she was still more displeased that 
her sister had dared to quit the pale of the only 
true Church — for so she used to term the Roman 
Catholic Church. She was, however, a little 
softened by my mother's account of her sorrows, 
and wrote back, saying, that if we would leave 
England for ever she would give us a home in her 
house, and pay for our education ; but that educa- 
tion, she insisted, must be carried on under her 
own eye, and by members of the true Church. 
My poor mother was greatly distressed at the 
latter part of this pr^jposal. Now that her hus- 
band was dead, she had no longer any tie to 
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England, and her heart yearned for her native 
land ; but to consent to place her children under 
the charge of Eomanists was what her conscience 
could not approve of ; and she wrote again, beg- 
ging her sister to receive us without making any 
conditions. To this she received an answer, say- 
ing, that if her proposal were not accepted, she 
could have nothing farther to say to us. 

" My mother was now in great trouble. Her 
health was evidently failing, and to live on our 
poor income was impossible, the most of it being 
already owing, to pay olf debts we had been 
obliged to contract during my father's illness ; 
so that, after a short struggle with herself, she 
came to the determination of accepting my aunt's 
offer; and, after selling off the few pieces of 
furniture we possessed, and defraying our debts, 
we left the happy shores of England, and were 
soon landed at Gravelines. 

" It is not for me,'* said Annette, " to blame my 
dear mother's conduct in this matter. People 
may think she should have refused my aunt's offer, 
and trusted to God to open a way of support for 
her and her fatherless children ; but all I can say 
is, that she acted as far as her light went ; although 
in heart a true Protestant, she was yet an ignorant 
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one ; and was, besides, broken down by bad health 
and sorrow for the loss of her earthly protector." 

*' Our new residence appeared to Rosalie and 
me a sad place, when contrasted with the pleasant 
town and white cliffs of Dover ; but we soon be- 
came reconciled to the change, and all the more 
that we were allowed to have many young girls 
as companions, our life while in England having 
been very retired. My aunt was very kind to ns, 
now that her offer had been accepted ; and although 
we girls were a good deal afraid of her, yet by 
degrees we came to find out that she had many 
amiable qualities ; and, had it not been for her 
constant attempts to pervert us to Popery, we 
should have lived very happily together. 

'' It is a curious fact that, until we went to 
France, neither Rosalie nor I had ever learned a 
single word of French. My mother always spoke 
English with us, and we were too poor to afford 
a French master; so that, on our arrival, we had 
plenty of occupation in learning the language. 
In a short time, however, we became very expert 
in it, and, in the course of a few years, it was far 
more natural to us than English : to Rosalie, 
at least, it certainly was, as she was so much 
younger than L 
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" Qravelines is a small town in French Flanders, 
at a short distance from the sea ; it is fortified, 
and has a castle named Fort Philip. Not far 
from the market-place where we lived, is a large, 
gloomy-looking convent, and there it was that 

• 

we were sent for our education. We remained 
there during the day, and glad I used to be 
when the hour struck which dismissed us to our 
dear mother. Our first experience of convent 
life had a very different effect on us. The sight 
of the melancholy, gray building, with its long, 
silent corridors and dismal-looking cells, gave me 
an idea of dulness and misery, of which I could 
never divest myself; and not all the repeated 
assurances of the nunis that they were perfectly 
happy, and would not for worlds exchange their 
lot, had the slightest effect in altering my 
opinion. Soon after our arrival a nun took 
the veil, and we were permitted to be present 
at the ceremony. I shall never forget the 
compassion that filled my heart, when the poor 
girl, stripped of her silk dress, her hair shaved off, 
and covered with an ugly black garment, was con- 
demned for life to take up her abode in that 
dismal-looking place. I felt indignant that any 
one should stand up and declare it to be accord- 
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ing to the mind of God, that men and women 
should quit God's beautiful world, and all the 
social intercourse of life, and, flying from the 
duties and trials Providence lays upon us, ahut 
themselves up within the four walls of a convent, 
thereby saying to the rest of mankind, 'Stand 
back, for I am holier than thou.' On Kosalie 
the effect was totally different. Naturally of a 
sentimental turn of mind, and highly imaginative, 
she saw everything in couleurs de rose. She de- 
lighted to wander amid the cloisters, and listen 
to the romantic legends of the nuns, and to join 
in the gorgeous ceremonials with which Popery 
cloaks its nakedness — feeding the imagination, 
while it leaves the soul empty and unsatisfied. 
My mother observed the child's growing predilec- 
tion for Popery with much uneasiness, and strove, 
by every means in her power, to counteract it : 
but, alas I her attempts were overturned at every 
point by the vigilance of my aunt, who kept the 
mother and child as much apart as possible, either 
devising some excuse for having EosaUe beside 
herself, or else visiting our apartments in the 
evenings, and remaining with us till bed-time. 
These efforts were ably seconded by the Abbess 
of the convent — a distant relativ<3 of our family, 
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a woman of great art, and most fascinating man- 
ners. She professed extreme love for my sister, 
invited her to stay for weeks at a time in the 
convent, and graduaUy acquired such influence 
over her mind, that I believe the child would 
have done anything for her. 

" After a few years^ my aunt seemed to have 
given me up as a hopeless case, and ceased talking 
to me on the subject of religion. I believe the 
reason was greatly owing to this, that, feeling my 
own weakness and ignorance, I constantly studied 
my dear mother's little Bible (our own had been 
taken from us, on some pretext, by the priest, and 
never returned), and, in all my arguments with 
my aunt, I kept constantly referring to the sacred 
volume as the sole authority, and this she was 
utterly unable to answer. With the Abbess and 
the priests I pursued the same course, and it is a 
striking proof to me of the divinity of that sacred 
book, that by it, I, a poor ignorant girl, was able 
to maintain my ground against all the wiles and 
errors of Popery. 

" When I was about twenty years of age, my 
dear mother, worn out by illness and sorrow, 
died, bequeathing to us, as her sole legacy, a 
mother's prayers, and the little well-worn English 
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Bible. And ob, my friends, a precious legacy it 
has proved to be ! Many a time, I am persuaded, 
I have been kept from forsaking my mother's 
God, through the answers to her prayers, offered 
so often with tears and cries to God, while she 
was on the earth ; and many a time the doctrines 
of her Bible have strengthened me in the hour of 
trial, and comforted me in the time of affliction. 
With regard to my beloved Rosalie, the answer 
to prayer has deen delayed, and the Bible is still, 
I fear, a sealed book to her ; yet, even in seasons 
when my grief, on her account, is greatest, I can- 
not divest myself of the sweet hope that she too 
wiU be brought into the fold of the Good Shep- 
herd, long and sadly though she has wandered. 

^' Almost immediately on my mother's death, 
my aunt informed me that the Abbess had con- 
sented to receive Kosalie into the convent as a 
parlour boarder, till she should have finally made 
up her mind to take the veil. This intelligence 
so stunned me, that, for a time, I was utterly 
incapable of thinking. Bosalie, my own sweet 
sister, the child of so many prayers, and the 
daughter of Protestant parents, quit her religion 
for one so dishonouring to God, and so ruinous 
to the soul of man ! It must be a mistake ; I 
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could not believe that such a thing was possible, 
and, flying to my sister, I pressed her in my 
arms, beseeching her to tell me that this was but 
an invention of my aunt's. To my deep grief, 
she received me coldly, and said, she wondered 
what objections I could have to her becoming the 
bride of heaven. ' The bride of heaven, Rosalie ! ' 
I said ; * every true believer in Christ is that.* 
' The Abbess,' she replied, * says that it is only by 
leaving the world, and joining the holy sisterhood, 
that the soul can be saved.' ' But where,' said I, 
' do you find that doctrine in the Bible ? For 
there I read that ** God so loved the world, that 
He gave His only begotten Son, that whosoever 
believeth in Him should not perish, but have 
everlasting Hfe." There is no mention of a con- 
vent life in that.' 'I cannot argue with you 
' about the' Bible,' she answered, * for the Abbess 
says it is not a book we can understand ; we must 
have it explained to us by the priests. You 
surely do not think yourself wiser than the 
priests, Annette?' 

** * No,' I replied, * I do not, but I think God 
is wiser than the priests, and He has commanded 
us to search the Scriptures — and Paul speaks of 
Timothy as having known the Scriptures from a 
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child, and he says that they are able to make ns 
wise nnto salvation.' Rosalie looked a little 
pnzzled at this. 

" * I do not know how to answer you,* she 
replied, * but the Abbess says that no one rightly 
understands the Bible except the Holy Church, 
and that I must receive my knowledge through 
her ; but I am wrong to speak to you on this 
subject, Annette, for the Abbess forbade my 
doing so — she says it is wicked to talk about 
holy subjects to a heretic* The last word 
Rosalie pronounced hesitatingly, while a momen- 
tary blush dyed her cheek. 

'' ^ O Rosalie ! ' I exclaimed, ' is it possible that 
you can speak thus to your own dear sister ! ' 
and, bursting into tears, I conjured her by all 
that was sacred, and by her love for her mother's 
memory, to consider the step she was about to 
take. She appeared somewhat moved by my 
earnestness, and her old sisterly affection seemed 
to be reviving ; for a long time back — indeed, 
ever since the Abbess had acquired such influence 
over her — she had been almost cold both to my 
mother and to me, and the full and free inter- 
change of thought between us was quite at an 
end. Now, however, as I went on talking of our 
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beloved parent, her heart melted, and she seemed 
about to open her mind to me, when my aunt 
entered, and sent her with some message to the 
convent, and so put an end to our conference. 
When I was alone, I wept bitter tears over the 
probable lot of my sweet young sister; for well 
did I know that her delusive visions as to the 
happiness of a convent life would soon be at an 
end. As yet she had seen it only through a 
false medium ; but once let her take the veil, and 
her eyes would be opened to its true nature. 
I had seen a good deal of this already, in the 
case of several young persons who had joined it 
since our arrival at Gravelines, and the sight 
of their melancholy, listless expression, and pale 
attenuated forms — which spoke to BosaHe only 
of glorious sufferings endured for the sake of 
Christ — ^told me a very different tale. And 
besides, I said to myself, can that be Qod'a 
religion which forbids the reading of the only 
book which tells us all about God, and which 
breaks the holy tie between mother and child, 
sister and sister ? 

*' Everything in Popery struck me as being so 
impious and absurd, that I marvelled at Eosalie^s 
blindness, and, kneeling down, prayed earnestly 
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that her eyes might be opened, ere it was too 
late. 

"After this, matters grew worse and worse; 
Rosalie was sent to the convent, and I was 
scarcely ever allowed to see her at alL As the 
time for her taking the veil drew near, my anxiety 
about her became so great, that it began to 
injure my health, and a fever, accompanied by 
delirium, mercifully kept me unconscious the 
whole of that day which, had I been able to wit- 
ness the sight, would have been the bitterest of 
my life.** 

Here Annette paused, while tears ran down 
her cheeks. 

** She did take the veil,** she continued, after a 
moment, " and when I next saw her, it was with 
an iron grating between us ; and the change in 
her once sweet, happy countenance, was almost as 
great as that in mine, worn down by months of 
illness, and only just recovering from a fever, 
which had well-nigh brought me to the grave. 
She professed to be quite satisfied with what she 
had done, though every look declared the contrary. 
Our meeting was in the presence of the Lady Abbess 
and one or two of the nuns, and I was rarely ever 
permitted to see her alone, and when I was, she 
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8till kept declaring that she did not regret her 
choice. 

'^ ' I shall win heaven by all these penances and 
pra3rers/ she said, on one occasion, when for a 
moment we were left alone together ; * and though 
they are painful to the flesh, yet, Annette, they 
are profitable to the spirit.' 

" * Gk)d asks the loving, cheerful obedience of 
the heart/ I replied, * not the self-inflicted pen- 
ances of man's invention.' 

" ' You must not talk to me so, my sister,' she 
said, sadly, * for it is blasphemy against the Holy 
Mother Church. Oh that you, too, could see the 
error of your ways, and join us ! ' And her eyes 
filled with tears as she spoke, and, growing more 
and more eloquent and excited, she poured forth 
an exhortation to me to flee from the wrath to 
come, and to take shelter in the ark in which she 
had found a refuge, and. which would gladly 
open to receive me also. 

" * I have entered into the Ark, I trust, my own 
Rosalie,' I replied ; * Christ is the true Ark, where- 
in alone safety is to be found.' 

" * But there is no salvation out of the Church,' 
she answered. 

" * There is no salvation out of Christ,' I said, 
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' for Qod says that there is none other name given 
under heaven among men, whereby we must be 
saved, but the name of Jesus.' 

'' A nun now entered to tell us that we must 
part, but that I should be allowed to see Ilosalie 
in a day or two again. I wondered at first at 
this permission, but I afterwards found out the 
reason of it — it waSj that Rosalie, by working on 
my sisterly feelings, might try to make a convert 
of me also ; and this, she was told, would lay up 
a great store of merit for her at the last. As we 
were, therefore, for a few times thus suffered to 
meet alone, I strove to profit by the occasion to 
instil as much of Bible truth into her mind as 1 
possibly could, and listened patiently to all her 
arguments, constantly replying to them, as far as 
possible, in the very words of Scripture. In a 
short time, however, this consolation was denied 
me, and whether it were that the Abbess feared I 
might infect Ilosalie with my heretical opinions, 
rather than be myself brought over to Popery, I 
do not knowj but after a very few interviews 
we were not again permitted to see each other, 
save in the presence of a third party. I had a 
last hope; it was that, as Eosalie had only as 
yet taken the white veil, her mind might change, 
and that she would refuse to take the black one, 
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which, if she took, would for ever shut her out 
from all intercourse with the world. But this 
hope was dashed to the ground. By what means 
they wrought on her imagination I do not 
know ; but at the end of a year, she took the 
black veil also, and the last tie which linked her 
to the outward world was snapped asunder. 
The poor deluded nuns, how little they know 
that in flying from the world without, it is only 
to make the world within rivet its fetters more 
strongly around them ! Oh, Popery ! thou de- 
stroyer of all that is beautiful in the moral and 
spiritual government of Grod, what hast thou not 
to answer for, in the blasted hopes, the withered 
joy and peace, the useless inanity to which thou 
dost reduce thy victims ! " Here Annette ceased. 
" I have more to relate," she said, " but I cannot 
go on now ; my strength is exhausted ; " and she 
leaned back on the sofa, so pale and wearied- 
looking, that Mrs Grant became alarmed lest she 
was about to faint, and she hastened to apply 
some restoratives, while Mabel began to chafe her 
cold hands, wetting them with her tears, and 
covering them with kisses. In a short time she 
got better, but retired soon after, saying that she 
would continue her recital on the following day. 



CHAPTER Xn. 

The next day Annette felt better ; and, wlien 
she was again comfortably placed on the sofa^ 
continued her recital, as follows : — 

" Many months passed away, and my life at 
Gravelines was one long sorrow. My aunt felt 
the infirmities of age coming fast upon her ; bat 
this, instead of softening, rather exasperated her 
proad temper, and she became so irritable and 
exacting, that it was a bard trial to bear with 
her. Qod, however, made use of this trial to 
teach me patience and submission to His will ; 
and when I reflected on the miserable hopes 
which Popery held out to my poor relative in 
her time of sickness and trouble, anger against 
the petty annoyances to which she subjected me, 
gave place to the deepest commiseration. When 
she complained of fear of death and judgment, 
her priest told her to give more money to the 
Church, to increase her prayers to the Virgin, 
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and to be more earnest in fasting and doing 
penance. Not a word of gospel truth met her 
ear — ^no offers of mercy through the blood of 
Jesus — ^no exhortation to believe the record God 
has given of His Son — ho mention of the love of 
God, and the grace of the Holy Spirit, who is 
omnipotent to change the vilest heart that ever 
beat in human bosom ! 

" To these blessed truths the poor priest was 
himself a stranger ; for in sealing up the Bible 
and bringing in lies of man's invention, and 
traditions which make the Word of God of none 
effect, Popery has spread a thick veil of darkness 
over itself, in which priest and layman are alike 
enveloped ; and these blind teachers of the blind 
are caught in the same net with their victims, 
and, unless grace set them free, destroyed in one 
common destruction. I made many attempts to 
speak to her of the Saviour of sinners, but the 
very mention of religion from my lips put her in- 
to such a state of agitation and anger, that I was 
obliged to desist. 

" One evening she sent for me to her chamber 
and, after speaking of her increasing illness, and 
the likelihood that she would ere long be taken 
from me, she told me that she had long since 
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made her will, and now thought it time that I 
should be instructed as to its contents. She then 
proceeded to inform me that one half of all she 
possessed was made over to Eosalie, who, being a 
member of the true Church, would be likely to 
show wisdom in the management of it ; that the 
rest was to be divided ; one-half going to some 
distant relatives in the south of France, the other 
to me, provided that, ere six months after her 
death had elapsed, I should become a Boman 
CathoUc. In the event, however, of my obstinately 
continuing a Protestant, I was to be left penniless, 
and might provide for myself as I best could, and 
the money was to revert to a cousin of my aunt's, 
a wealthy man, to whom it would be but as a drop 
in the bucket. 

'^I received my aunt's communication in silence, 
and, when alone in my own room, soon made np 
my mind as to my duty. If we are told, * He 
that loveth father and mother more than me is 
not worthy of me,' certainly the same applies to 
the poor silver and gold of earth ; and opening 
my Bible, I read the words of David, * I have re- 
joiced in the way of thy testimonies as much as 
in all riches,' and earnestly prayed for strength to 
go and do likewise. 
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** A few months more, and my aunt died ; and 
very sad was my heart in the now desolate home 
-wliere once I had lived so happily with my be- 
loved mother and Kosalie. I felt my aunt's death 
very deeply; for, in spite of our difference of 
religion, we were much attached to each other, 
and she had been, on the whole, a kind and 
generous relative to me. The Abbess sent for 
me to spend a day at the convent as soon as the 
f aneral was over, and she tried, by every means 
in her power, to induce me to change my religion, 
representing the sad state to which I would be 
reduced should I be left penniless, with none to 
care for me in the wide world. * God will care 
for me, madam,' I replied ; ' He will never for- 
sake those who put their trust in Him/ 

" * But, my child,' she said, with a winning 
smile, 'do not we also put our trust in Godi 
What fault have you to find with our holy re- 
ligion r 

"*You worship the Virgin Mary,' I replied, 
* and give her the honour due to God alone.* 

" * Indeed, you mistake us,' she said ; * we only 
reverence her as the mother of our Lord.' 

" * Then, if you do not worship her, why do 
you kneel down and pray to her ? If the Apostle 
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John was reproved for falling down to worsliip at 
the feet of an angel, surely we shall displease God 
still more by kneeling to a mere creature/ The 
Abbess crossed herself at this. 

" * Holy Mother/ she ejaculated, * only listen to 
this blasphemy ! ' Then turning her eyes on me, 
she said, * Is this all. you have against us 1 ' 

" ' No,* I replied, my old feelings of reverence 
for the Abbess giving way to an earnest desire to 
speak the truth of Qod, and all the more as my 
sister Kosalie, pale and sorrowful-looking, was 
present during this conversation. 

'^ * And what,' she added, beginning to lose her 
temper, 'has the wise Annette Malcolm to say 
more against a Church which has for ages main- 
tained its ground against all the impious assaults 
of heretics, growing only the more powerful, and 
striking her roots the deeper, after every such 
puny effort to overthrow her 1 ' 

** ' Nothing of my own,' I replied, * but very 
much which the Lord says, and which entirely 
condemns the doctrines of the Bomish Church.' 

" 'For instance V she said, with a contemptuous 
curl of the upper lip. 

" ' Tour Church, madam, declares that salva- 
tion is to be obtained only by submission to the 
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Church, by fasting, penances, and prayer, by 
good works, and by giving money to the Church 
to have masses said for the soul, in order to de- 
liver it from purgatory. Now, in opposition 
to all this, the Bible simply says, 'Believe 
in the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be 
saved,' 

'^ ' Then you Protestants cast away all good 
works?* 

" * By no means,' I answered, * for " without 
holiness no man shall see the Lord : " but we do 
not look on our good works as the ground of our 
justification, but only as necessary to prove that 
our justification has really taken place, just as we 
judge of the goodness of a tree by the fruit which 
it bears. And, moreover,' I added, *it is only 
those who are freely justified and pardoned that 
are in a condition to do those good works which 
are pleasing to God, for without faith it is im- 
possible to please Him.' 

" * That is all very fine talking,' she replied ; 
' but, my dear friend, the fact is, that your eyes 
are shut; and, until you join our Church, and 
submit to its teachings in the spirit of a little 
child, you are likely to remain blind.' 

" Much more to the same effect was added, and 
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the conyersation terminated without the Abbess 
being at all nearer her point -, bat my end was 
gained, for I had noticed that Bosalie's whole 
soul was riveted while we were speaking; and, 
on rising to leave the apartment, she hurriedly 
whispered, as she passed my chair, 'Lend me 
your Bible.' Oh how my heart bounded with joy 
at these few words! I said nothing, however; 
but, pressing her hand, prepared to follow the 
Abbess to the refectory, whither the bell now 
summoned us. 

'' In the evening, I returned home to meditate 
on the best means of getting the Bible conveyed 
to my sister. As every person connected with 
the convent was a Roman Catholic, it was not to 
be supposed that they would aid me in conveying 
the dangerous prohibited book to an inmate of its 
walls ; and to bribe any one to do what was con- 
trary to his conscience, and what might bring 
trouble on him, I could not resolve to do : so I 
laid the whole matter in prayer before God, and 
watched for an opportunity. 

" The only ways of access to the convent garden 
(where I knew the nuns were in the habit of 
walking at stated hours), were the door opening 
from the Abbess's parlour, and a small postern in 
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the south wall, used only on particular occasions, 
such as when the grounds were thrown open for 
the reception of visitors, or when any repairs were 
going on in the garden. The first of these was 
not to be thought of, as I was now never permitted 
to visit the garden alone ; and the second did not 
appear likely to occur : Providence, however, 
favoured me in a wonderful way, and one which 
confirmed and strengthened my trust in God. 

" One night, during the equinoctial gales, there 
arose such a hurricane, that those who had friends 
at sea spent an anxious, sleepless night, dreading 
lest the vessels which contained those so dear to 
them might have suffered from the storm ; and in 
the town, slates were blown from the roofs, one 
or two trees torn up by the roots, and a good deal 
of damage done. In the morning I went out 
early to visit a poor, sick woman, whose house 
was near the convent wall; and while passing 
along, I met Jacque, the gardener, hurling a 
wheelbarrow full of garden-tools. I stopped 
to make some remark about the last night's 
storm. 

" * It was an awful night, indeed. Miss,' he 
replied; 'and I dare say there has been much 
mischief done ; the old oak-tree in the convent 
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garden near the postern gate was torn ap, and I 
am going to take away the rubbish. It is a sad 
pity, for it was a fine old tree." 

*' A sadden idea stmck me, and, beginning to 
lament the loss of the tree, I said in an overly 
way, ' I mast go and see it^ if I have time; I fancy 
you will be working there for a while yet f ' 

*^ ' Yes, Miss,* he said, ' I am likely to be two 
or three hours at work.' 

" My visit to the old woman was a very hurried 
one, and taking leave as soon as possible, I 
hastened to the little door, and on turning the 
handle, to my great joy found it open. 

" I had the Bible in my reticule, and, gently 
shutting the gate, stole softly along the wall, 
keeping as deep in the shade of the trees as I 
could. Selecting a large tree, a good way off from 
the oak which had been blown down, I hid my- 
self behind it, and waited with a trembling heart 
to see if any of the nuns would pass by. While 
waiting thus, I began to fear that even if Rosalie 
should pass, she might have some difficulty in 
concealing the Bible about her person, and I well 
knew, if found out, how disastrous would, be the 
consequences. It then occurred to me that I 
might dig a hole in the earth, and bury it beside 
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the tree, and, should I get sight of my sister, tell 
her what I had done. I immediately set about 
scraping up the earth with an old stick, and then 
taking out the little book, buried it in the earth, 
with an earnest prayer that the Lord would 
cause it to reach my dear Eosalie's hands in 
safety. 

" I had scarcely completed my work when the 
convent bell sounded, and presently two or three 
nuns came along the walk, talking and laughing. 
They passed very near me, but my position had 
been well chosen, and I was not discovered. I 
looked eagerly for Eosalie among them ; and at 
length perceived two nuns approaching, one of 
whom resembled her. As they came nearer, I 
saw that it was indeed my dear sister, and my 
heart beat fast with emotion. They were talking 
about the storm, and gradually slackened their 
pace as they walked on ; but their eyes never 
turned towards the spot where I stood con- 
cealed. 

Eosalie was on the side nearest me, and just as 
they were passing out of sight, in utter despair of 
catching her eye, I threw a little piece of roUed- 
up paper towards her, which lighted at her feet. 
She started, and turning round, caught a glimpse 
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of me, when I instantaiieonsly drew back. For- 
tanatel jy her compamon looked np, thinking the 
paper most have been thrown to them from a 
tree, and Bosalie, making nse of this mistake, 
b^an to talk eagerly to her, harrying her along 
the walk. I waited now with a thankfol heart, 
and in a few moments she returned, and alone. 
I clasped her in my arms, and hastily informed 
her where I had hidden the Bible. Her coun- 
tenance brightened at the intelligence, but she 
dared not stay, for fear of being discovered. ' Oh, 
thb miserable convent life ! ' she groaned out, 
and the next instant the sound of footsteps 
startled us, and looking up, great was our dismay 
at seeing the Abbess coming along t^he walk. 
Composing her countenance as well as she could, 
Kosalie sprang from my side, and advanced to 
meet her, while I drew further back behind the 
trunk of the tree, waiting the result in anxious 
suspense. Happily I had not been observed, and 
in a few moments I had the satisfaction of seeing 
them turn off to a side walk, and disappear from 
my view. 

" I made the best of my way out of the garden, 
and returned to my solitary home with a glad 
and thankful heart. 
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''After this I was subjected to a course of 
annoying disputation on the part of the priests, 
who seemed determined to make a convert of me, 
now that, in the event of my turning a Papist, ' 
my aunt had made a will in my favour. Find- 
ing me deaf to all their arguments, the convent 
confessor at length informed me that so obstinate 
a heretic should be no longer permitted to visit 
the convent, and that I must make up my mind 
never to see my sister again. 

'* It was in vain that I wept and implored him 
to let me see her, if it were even but once more 
— ^nothing could move his hard heart ; and oh, it 
was a fearful struggle which now began in my 
soul ! But the words of Christ kept ringing in 
my ears : * What shall it profit a man if he gain 
the whole world and lose his own soul ? * and I 
was enabled to stand fast. 

" My life at Gravelines was now one of un- 
mixed sadness; and as the six months were 
drawing to a close, I began to consider what 
steps I had better take, as I would soon be cast 
a beggar on the world. I remembered my father 
having spoken to us of a brother he had in Scot- 
land, who was a farmer in the neighbourhood of 
Inverness, and to him I determined to write, 
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Stating my distress. Several letters passed be- 
tween us, and at length he offered me a home in 
his house. I thankfully accepted this offer, and 
prepared to quit Gravelines. 

^* For some days before my departure I made 
constant efforts to see Eosalie, but without suc- 
cess. My prayers and entreaties to the priest 
were so many wasted words; for the spirit of 
Popery has none of that charity which suffers 
long and is kind. I never saw my beloved sister 
again, and left the town with ar heart so weighed 
down by grief, that it was long ere I could bring 
myself to take an interest in any earthly thing. 

"After a long journey I reached Inverness, 
where I found my uncle waiting for me; he 
received me kindly, and carried me to his home. 
You know the rest, and can now judge, my dear 
friend, if I have not had cause of sorrow. But 
this I must say, that the consolations of God 
have in my case been neither few nor small ; His 
presence has cast sunshine over my dark path, 
and His faithfulness has kept alive in my heart 
a spark of hope concerning my beloved sister, 
which not all my knowledge of the dark ways 
and secret iniquities of Popery has ever been 
able to extinguish. Had it been otherwise, I 
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feel that my earthly pilgrimage must have termi- 
nated ere now." 

Mrs Grant and Mabel were deeply affected by 
this recital, and the effect on Mabel's susceptible 
nature was such that her mother was glad to 
turn her thoughts to other subjects. She threw 
herself into Annette's arms, weeping excessively, 
and it was long before they could bring her to 
any degree of composure. 

To Annette, this opening of her mind was a 
great comfort; and when she experienced the 
warm sympathy of Mrs Grant, and heard her 
words of confident hope with regard to her 
sister's being yet brought to the knowledge of 
the trath, she wondered that she could have 
been silent so long. 

''Mamma," said Mabel, one day, as Annette left 
the room," what a dreadful thing Popery must be !" 

** It is indeed, my love," replied her mother ; 
" but, Mabel, while I should wish you thoroughly 
to understand the nature of Popery, and to 
cherish a heart-hatred of its soul-destroying 
doctrines, I should, at the same time, like you 
to feel deep compassion for those who are under 
its influence. You must bate Eoman Catholi- 
cism, but love Roman Catholics." 
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" I am very sorry for them indeed, mamma," 
she replied; "but I don't like the naughty 
priests who will not let them read the Bible." 

" But, Mabel, many of the priests are them- 
selves as ignorant of the Bible as the people are ; 
BO you should pity and pray for them also. The 
Eondsh Church would fain get rid of the Bible 
altogether, if such a thing were possible." 

" Do they think it a bad book, then, mamma ?" 

" No," replied Mrs Grant ; " but they know 
that it condemns many of their doctrines and 
practices, and that if it were allowed to be freely 
read. Popery would soon totter to its fall." 

'^ What doctrines have they, mamma, that are 
contrary to the Bible ? " 

" That question will require a very long 
answer, my child, so many of their views being 
quite contrary to Scripture ; but I shall tell yon 
some of them. In the first place, they are in 
error with regard to justification. The Bible 
says, 'Therefore we conclude that a man is 
justified by faith without the deeds of the law; ' 
but Eomanists say, * Whosoever shall aflfirm that 
men are justified solely by the imputation of the 
righteousness of Christ, let him be accursed' 
f Council of Trent J»^' 
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" O mamma ! '' interrupted Mabel, " how dare 
any one go so against the Bible ] " 

'* The human heart will dare and do anything, 
Mabel ; for it is ' deceitful above all things, and 
desperately wicked.' Then with regard to good 
works, they are greatly in error. We do them 
because the Lord Jesus says, 'If ye love me, 
keep my commandments ; ' but they say that by 
doing good works they merit the love of Qod. 
They are wrong, also, with regard to prayer. The 
Bible tells us to pray to God in the name of 
Jesus, saying, 'There is one mediator between 
Ood and man, the man Christ Jesus.' But 
Papists say. No— there are many mediators ; and 
accordingly they pray to the Virgin Mary and to 
innumerable saints, long since dead. The words 
in which they address the Virgin are truly 
blasphemous. One of the Popes writes thus to 
his clergy : ' Let us raise our eyes to the most 
blessed Virgin Mary, who alone destroys heresies; 
who is our greatest hope — ^yea, the entire ground 
of our hope. Oh, ever blessed Virgin Mary, the 
avenue of God's tender mercies to man! ' Another 
of their errors is their belief in purgatory, a place 
of torment, where they suppose the soul after 
death is purified from sin. The Bible speaks of 
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no Bucli place ; and as it tells us expressly that 
the blood of Jesus cleanseth us from all sin, I 
cannot see the necessity of purgatory at aU." 

*' And how frightened the poor Koman Catholics 
must be when they come to die, mamma, if they 
think they are going to such a place ! Oh, I do 
wish they would read the Bible, and learn better ! " 

" We must pray much for them, dear Mabel ; 
and long for the time when Jesus shall come to 
put away all error, and to cause the knowledge 
of the Lord to cover the earth." 

As winter wore on, Annette's health rapidly 
improved. The cold braced her feeble frame, 
and after a few rambles up the glen with Mabel, 
the colour returned to her cheek, and her step 
regained its wonted elasticity; but Dr Evans 
remained steadfast to his resolution of not per- 
mitting her to resume the school till the following 
summer. She insisted, however, on teaching 
Mabel French, and was rewarded by finding her 
a very apt scholar. Mrs Grant had, according to 
her promise, began to give her lessons some time 
previous to this ; but she now gladly resigned her 
to the instructions of Annette, who was much 
better qualified to give her a correct pronun- 
ciation. 
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In every respect Mabel was now improved. 
She was more guided by principle than impulse, 
and the lesson she had learned on the evil of 
giving way to temper had not been in vain; 
for, by constant prayer and eflfort, she gradually 
succeeded in repressing all outbursts of passion ; 
and Mrs Grant again permitted her to take 
charge of the feathered tribe, which employ- 
ment had been taken from her after the sad 
scene lately narrated. 

The Saturday working meetings were continued 
with great vigour ; nothing short of a severe 
snowstorm being suflfered to interfere with this 
pleasant labour of love ; and when the mountain 
snows melted beneath the breath of spring, and 
mild airs began to play over the glen, Mabel 
placed the parlour table in the porch, and the 
happy group sat working and reading in the glad 
sunshine, listening to the cheerful hum of the 
bee, which, like them, was toiling for the good 
of others. 



CHAPTER XIIL 

'' It is quite impossible^ my dear madam," said 
Dr Evans, " I cannot permit you to do anything 
of the kind; we should just have you laid up 
again as iU as you were in autumn." 

" But, doctor," urged Annette, " only consider 
what fine summer weather we have, and how much 
stronger I am now ! ** 

" All the more need that you should keep so, 
dear Miss Malcolm ; teachisgcWon't do for you at 
all/' 

'^ Then you mean me to lire the life of a drone, 
do you, doctor ? " 

" By no means," he replied j *' I only ¥dsh you 
to stay contentedly in this pretty Cowslip Bank, 
and recruit for a few months. And you need not 
be idle on that account. I shall not prevent your 
visiting your sick folks in Clunie, and you may 
make as many garments for the poor as will suffice 
to clothe, not only this, bat the next two genera- 
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tions to coine ! But teaching is at present quite 
out of the question." 

" And what, then, is to become of my pupils 1" 

" Oh, that is a subject for after consideration.' 
And taking up his hat and cane, the doctor went 
off, smiling in a very hard-hearted manner at 
Annette^s look of hopeless dismay at thus having 
all her teaching projects dashed to the ground. 

There was no help for it, however ; so she set 
herself to consult with Mrs Grant and the other 
ladies as to what was best to be done, for the 
young girls were now at that age when the opening 
mind thirsts for information, and requires a steady 
and experienced hand to guide its progress. 

During a visit paid to Inverness to attend 
some of the Church courts, Mr Kennedy had be* 
come acquainted with a lady who kept a boarding- 
school about half a mile from the town. He had 
been invited to go and address the young persons 
under her charge, and had been so much pleased 
with their deportment, and with the way in which 
everything about the house seemed to be conduct- 
ed, that it had more than once crossed his mind 
what a very suitable school this would be for his 
sister. But on finding that Miss Malcolm was so 
much and so justly esteemed at Clunie, he had, as 
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we have seen, sent Esther to her, and thought no 
more of Mrs Richmond. Now, however, he re- 
collected the favourable impression that lady had 
made on him, and he mentioned her to his mother 
and Mrs Grant. The latter wrote to Mrs Rich- 
mond for further particulars, and her answer 
manifested such sound sense, united with a spirit 
of true piety, that the different families resolved 
to commit their children to her charge. 

Mabel was for a time inconsolable at the pro- 
spect of leaving her mother, but the company of her 
young friends, the Macleods and Esther, rendered 
the separation less painful, and it was with a sort 
of April mingling of smiles and tears that the four 
young girls took leave of their friends, and quitted 
the quiet old village for the stir and bustle of the 
northern metropolis. 

Mrs Bichmond did not disappoint the expecta- 
tions that had been formed regarding her, as was 
evinced by the progress made by her pupils dar- 
ing the time they remained under her charge. The 
following letter was written by Mabel to her 
mother, after she had been about a week at 
school : — 

"My DEAREST Mamma, — ^We arrived here in 
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safety, and were very glad that it was just tea- 
time, for a long, dusty drive had made us all very 
thirsty. Mr Kennedy spoke to us very kindly 
during the journey, and gave us good advice about 
our studies. Mrs Bichmond came out to the door 
to meet us, and she seems a pleasant lady. Ellen 
says she thinks she looks as if she would be too 
strict, but I do not think so, she has such a sweet 
smile. She had tea ready for us in a pretty little 
parlour, and she made Mr Kennedy stay to tea, and 
then he went away after promising to come and 
say good-bye to us in the morning. We were then 
taken into a large schoolroom, where about twelve 
girls were sitting at their work, and they shook 
hands with us very kindly; and one little girl 
seemed to take a great fancy to me^ for she kept 
close to me all the time we were in the room, and 
asked to give her a kiss. Oh, I do hope the girls 
will love me I I feel as if I could love some of them 
very much ; but still, mamma, when I looked at 
all the new faces, I was glad to turn again to dear 
Ellen, and then that made me think of you, and 
of Clunie, and I very nearly cried. We went 
next into the garden, and the flowers looked 
beautiful with the moon shining on them. One 
rose-bush is just like mine at dear Cowslip Bank. 
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I wonder if I shall like this place, mamnia. I 
tbink I shall, but never half so well as I love 
Clunie. We did not begin our lessons the next 
day, as Mrs Bichmond wished to show us Inver- 
ness. Mr Kennedy came to say good-bye, and 
I don't know which of us all was the most grieved. 
I tried to keep back my tears, but could not. 
He gave me this text when he went away : * In 
all thy ways acknowledge God, and He shall 
direct thy paths.' I hope I shall not forget Grod, 
mamma. You must pray for me, for I feel that 
my heart is very naughty, and that I cannot keep 
myself right. Esther and I have the same bed- 
room, and Flora and Ellen are in the room next 
to us. On Thursday morning we began our 
lessons, and I think we shall like them very much. 
Mrs Bichmond gives us the Bible lesson, and she 
explains the verses to us just as you used to do, 
which made me think of you several times dur- 
ing that hour. A master comes three times a 
week to teach us history and geography, and he 
seemed astonished at Ellen's answers to his 
questions, and said the other young ladies must 
study hard if they wished to keep up with her. 
French master comes also from Inverness, and 
you must tell Annette, with my love, that he 
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praised my prononciation, so I told him that a 
lady, who had been a great many years in France, 
had taught me. The other lessons are all given 
by Mrs Richmond, and we have a governess who 
helps us in the evening to prepare for our different 
classes. My favourite lesson is history. Flora 
likes geography best, and Esther likes natural 
history. Ellen says she has not made up her 
mind yet about what she likes, or what she does 
not like, but that she wishes she had a little more 
liberty to run about and find out all the outs and 
ins of the place. I have written you a long letter, 
dear mamma, and I hope you will write me a long 
one in return. Oh how glad I shall be to get a 
long letter to myself, and to break the seal my- 
self ! When you write, please tell me how my 
chickens are, and if poor Muff is happy now — be 
mewed so sadly the day I came away ! The cat 
here is a gray one, and not like Muff at all. Give 
my love to everybody, and tell Susan not to let 
my roses die. She must water them before dark. 
Now, good-bye, dearest mamma, and don't forget 
your affectionate daughter, Mabel Gbant.'' 

Two years passed away, during which few 
changes occurred at Cluuie. Annette, at Mrs 
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Qrant's earnest entreaty, continued to reside at 
Cowslip Bank, and the two ladies paid several 
visits to Inverness, and were delighted with the 
progress of their dear Mabel and her young com- 
panions. Norman continued to write from time 
to time, and his letters were a source of great joy 
to his widowed mother. Instead of being led 
away by foolish companions, his uncle wrote that 
his steady conduct was a pattern to every youth 
in the ship, and that he was so serious and 
studious, it was evident that he was following in 
the footsteps of his dear father. " I think, after 
all," wrote Uncle Hector, " the lad should have 
been a parson, for he is far too sedate for a 
roving sailor." Norman himself spoke of the 
first-lieutenant as the person to whom, next to 
his dear mother, he owed most ; for Mr Scott was 
a pious man, and had done his utmost to lead 
the lad in the right way. 

Mabel remained at Mrs Richmond's school till 
she was fifteen years of age, when she returned, 
no longer little Mabel, but a tall, slender maiden, 
to be the delight of her mother's heart, and the 
sunshine of the cottage in the glen. She was 
loving and simple as ever, and the once impetuous 
child had now attained to the chastened sobriety 
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of a Christian, and possessed in an eminent 
degree the ornament of a meek and quiet spirit, 
\7hich, in the sight of God, is of great price. 
Daring her last quarter at Inverness, she wrote 
the following letter to her mother, which, as it 
gives some account of her tastes and studies, may 
interest our young readers : — 

" My dearest Mamma, — In a few months I 
hope to be at home, my own sweet home, and 
once again to embrace my beloved mother. It 
will be a joyful day to me when Clunie again 
meets my view, but you will not be surprised 
when I say that my joy will be mingled with much 
sorrow, for in dear Mrs Richmond I have met 
with a second mother, and to her judicious care I 
am indebted for what little mental progress I 
have made during the last four years, and parting 
from her will be a severe trial. She has unfolded 
stores of knowledge and wisdom . hitherto un- 
thought of by me, and has led my thirsting soul 
to many a well-spring of refreshment, making me 
feel what it is to possess a mind capable of infinite 
expansion ; and more than this, she has led me, 
through the blessing of God upon her efforts, to 
desire that all my powers should be consecrated to 
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Him from whom they came, so that I feel that grati- 
tude towards her is at once my duty and delight. 

" I have led a life of joyous activity in this 
place. All my studies interest me, and my only 
regret is that time is so short, for the treasures 
spread out before my eyes are endless, and my 
ignorance is very great. Nature, also, to which 
in dear Clunie you were ever drawing my atten- 
tion, has been most loving to me, and has spread 
out her beauties before me in new and endless 
profusion, so that even the little flower by the 
roadside often suggests matter of the sweetest 
meditation. 

** Ellen and I have many a ramble together 
amid the lovely scenes which surround us on all 
sides, and you will, I know, rejoice to hear that 
on the most important of all subjects we are 
entirely agreed. She is a sweet girl, and truly 
pious. Mrs Bichmond says she has more comfort 
in her, with regard to spiritual things, than she 
has in almost any girl in the school, and she 
thinks well of dear Flora also. Our sweet Esther 
you have long known to be a child of God, and I 
cannot tell you how helpful she has been to me 
since we have lived here together. To you, my 
beloved mother, I can unfold the inmost feelings 
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of my heart, and I hope and think I can now say 
that it is the knowledge of Christ which gives 
such interest to all my pursuits. It is His 
approbation which encourages me in prosecuting 
my studies, and the earth is fair in my eyes, be- 
cause He made it ; and in looking forward to the 
glories of a happy eternity, it is the thought of 
beholding the Lamb in the midst of the throne, 
which makes me rejoice with a joy that is un- 
speakable and full of glory. Still mamma, I am 
often unhappy. I feel, with the apostle Paul, that 
when I would do good, evil is present with me ; 
and the conflict is at times great. My old sin of 
temper is an enemy hard to be subdued, and one 
which needs constantly to be guarded against. 
O mamma ! it is humbling to find that, how- 
ever much one may long and strive to be holy, 
there is still that in the heart which keeps the 
soul cleaving to the dust — sins which dishonour 
God, and grieve away the Holy Spirit ! I know 
that you pray for me; and often the remembrance 
of this encourages me, when otherwise I would be 
apt to sink down and give up the straggle. Yet, 
in the midst of sins and backslidings, the language 
of my heart is, * Oh for a closer walk with God ! ' 
"You ask me to tell you what studies I am 
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engaged in. At present, history (accompanied by 
geography) and biography occupy mach of our 
time, and interest me exceedingly, greatly owing 
to our master's method of instruction. 

" Before we begin to read the history of any 
country, he makes us thoroughly acquainted with 
its geography, taking occasion, as he points out 
the different places on the map, to tell us any 
peculiarity in their geological structure, the pro- 
ducts which they yield, &c.; and then, while 
reading, he stops us at the mention of any cele- 
brated characters who may appear, and gives us 
a sketch of their life, and, if authors, the works 
which they have written .In this way we proceed 
somewhat slowly, but with much more of interest 
than the mere reading of history could impart. 

** At your wish, I have until lately been learn- 
ing to draw, but have at length relinquished it, 
finding that I have no talent for it, and cannot 
bring myself to be at all interested in it I be- 
lieve I have not patience enough for drawing, and 
would rather express the beauties of nature in 
poetry, than delineate them on paper; but do not 
suppose from this that I have turned a poetess — 
far from it, I only tell you what would be my 
inclination, did I possess the power. Mrs Hich- 
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mond says she is sure that when I have told you 
of my disinclination to this study, you will agree 
with her in thinking the prosecution of it would 
be but wasted time. For the same reason, Ellen 
has quite given up the pianoforte. The hours 
she spent in practising were wearisome to a 
degree to her, and she made little progress, so 
that Mrs Eichmond advised her to give it up alto- 
gether, and she now spends the hours formerly 
devoted to practising in studying works on 
natural history, which she finds more profitable, 
as well as more congenial. 

" We are occupied two hours in the evening in 
working, making and mending all our under-cloth- 
ing, and this last quarter we have devoted to 
learning how to cut out and make shirts, so that 
when my dear Norman returns, I hope to be able 
to make all his. 

" Every Saturday, Mrs Richmond takes one or 
two of us out marketing with her, for she says 
that, as a woman's chief sphere is superintending 
the domestic arrangements of her family, the 
sooner those duties are begun the better, and the 
easier they will become. At first I did not much 
relish this part of our duty (my studies having 
engrossed my whole heart), but since I have been 
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taken to visit ooe or two of the families in onr 
neighbourhood, I have seen both the comfort re- 
sulting from a well-organised household, and the 
discomfort attendant on things being performed 
in a slovenly manner, and I hope the lesson will 
not be lost on me. Mrs Richmond often tells us 
that whatever is worth doing at all, is worth 
doing well, and that even in the makinjg of a 
pudding, or the tying of a shoe-string, we should 
aim at perfection. How often you have told me 
the same things at dear Clunie ! 

" O mamma ! my heart bounds at the prospect 
of seeing you and my dear An ette again! 
Thank her for her last kind and welcome letter; 
the perusal of it made me long for another. 
Thank Mr Kennedy also for the text he sent me. 
It was a very sweet one, and I pray that it may 
be fulfilled in me: 'The peace of Gbd which 
passeth all understanding, keep your heart and 
mind through Christ Jesus.' With kindest re- 
gards to all my friends, and much love to your- 
self, I remain, your dearly-attached daughter, 

" Mabbl Geant.'* 

When Mabel returned home, her three young 
friends accompanied her ; the friendship formed 
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in childhood was not interrupted in youth, and 
their intercourse was mutually beneficial. 

Cowslip Bank had got back its old look again, 
Mrs Grant said, now that her rosebud had re- 
turned to it, and Captain Madeod seemed to 
have had his youth renewed when the two young 
girls were once more established in the old Tower ; 
but the manse did not long enjoy the presence of 
Esther Kennedy, for in little more than a year 
after her return home, she became the wife of a 
neighbouring minister, and went away, declaring 
that her great wish was to do what she could to 
render her new home a second Clunie. She was 
much missed by all; and the poor especially, 
amongst whom she had spent much of her time 
since leaving school, mourned over her departure. 
Poor Mr Kennedy thought the manse looked very 
dull without his sister ; but he was soon visited 
by a far heavier affliction, for Mrs Kennedy, 
whose health had been for some time in a very 
precarious state, suddenly became worse, and 
Esther was summoned back to Clunie to receive 
her mother's dying blessing, and to assist in clos- 
ing her eyes. 

Mr Kennedy bore this trial as a Christian ought 
to do, recognising in it the hand of his heavenly 

B 
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Father, who declares that He does not afflict 
willingly anj of the children of men ; but at the 
same time he felt it veiy deeply, and it was long 
ere the bright smile revisited his lip. His visits 
to Cowslip Bank became more frequent the 
more he felt his need of the sympathy of its dear 
inmates. 

It has been often said that ministers are visited 
with many trials for the benefit of their people, 
as well as on their own personal behoof; and 
the truth of this saying was amply verified in 
the increased power and unction of the young 
pastor*s pu^it administrations, and the happy 
results of these among his people. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

It was the stormy days of the French Revolu- 
tion, when that unhappy country — its king first 
dethroned, then beheaded ; its best and wisest 
sons cut off in the prime of life, and in the midst 
of their usefulness — ^groaned beneath the iron 
sway of three monsters in human form — Danton, 
Murat, and Robespierre, men who deluged France 
with blood, and struck terror and dismay into 
every part of the realm. The horrors of that 
time filled the ears of aU Europe, making kings 
to tremble on their thrones, and awakening feel- 
ings of indignation in every benevolent breast. 
Every newspaper teemed with the record of 
iniquities worse than the imagination of man 
had ever pictured. In every circle the atrocities 
of the prison and guillotine formed the subject 
of conversation, and the tidings penetrated even 
to the quiet vale of Clunie, horrifying its simple- 
minded inhabitants with the tale of blood. 
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To Annette it was a time of the greatest 
alarm. She trembled for the life of her beloved 
sister, for, from time to time, rumours reached 
them of convents being stormed, and the defence- 
less inhabitants turned adrift on a world which 
had forgotten their existence, to find their 
friends and relatives either among the murderers 
of their king, or themselves the victims of the 
reign of terror. 

Mrs Grant shared in her friend's distress ; and 
to this was added a more personal affliction, for a 
letter from Mr Scott had informed her that, dur- 
ing a second visit to the West Indies, both her 
brother and Norman had been seized with yellow 
fever, and while he hoped that youth and a good 
constitution would enable the latter to throw off 
its effects, he gave little prospect of her brother's 
recovery. 

It was while matters were in this sorrowful 
and uncertain state, that Annette went down one 
day to see Dr and Mrs Evans. They happened 
to be out, but being expected back every moment 
she went into the doctor's study to await their 
return, and took up a book which lay on the 
table. It was a French treatise on medicine, and 
the author's name struck her as being one with 
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which she was familiar — "Henri Dumooriery 
Gravelines." Could it be that this was the very 
physician who had attended her mother in her 
last illness ? With a beating heart Annette now 
awaited the doctor's return — wondering that it 
had never occurred to her to write to this gentle- 
man for information regarding her sister, for he 
was a benevolent man, and had appeared inte- 
rested in her trials. More than once she had 
written to the Abbess and the father-confessor of 
the convent, but no answer being ever vouch- 
safed, she had at length abandoned it as a 
hopeless task, and turning from man, poured 
her sorrows into the ear of Him who hears the 
cry of the a£9icted. In a short time the doctor 
returned, and from him she learned that the 
book had been sent to him by a friend, who had 
experienced considerable difficulty in obtaining 
il — the communication between the two countries 
being so difficult in the present state of affitirs. 
He approved of her plan of writing to Dr 
Dumourier, and offered, should she prefer it, to 
write to him himself on medical subjects, tak- 
ing occasion to speak of Annette, and her anxiety 
to know what had become of her sister. 

Annette thankfully accepted this offer, judging 
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it would be more likely to succeed than if she 
herself were to write. The letter was accordingly 
written and despatched, and for many a weary 
day she waited for the answer ; at one moment 
filled with hope, the next sinking into de- 
spondency. 

At length a letter reached the doctor. It was 
written in a most friendly style, thanking him 
for his flattering notice of his work, and express- 
ing great pleasure in hearing of the welfare of his 
old acquaintance, Miss Malcolm. With regard 
to Bosalie, all he knew was, that she was still 
Hving in the conyent ; but her health was feeble, 
and he had heard rumours of her displeasing the 
Abbess by inclining to heresy, and neglecting the 
prescribed penances and vigils of the Church. 
He concluded by saying that, however the poor 
nun might have erred from the truth, he thought 
the Abbess's conduct in leaving Annette ignorant 
of her fate highly culpable, and promised to write 
firom time to time, and inform them of whatever 
circumstances might come to his knowledge. 

The joy which the receipt of this letter gave 
had almost caused Annette another illness ; but 
joy does not kill — and she rejoiced with her 
whole heart at the news. 
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Bosalie was alive, and suspected of being a 
heretic ! The gift of the Bible, then, had not 
been in vain ; and from her inmost soul, Annette 
poured forth her thanksgivings to God for this 
great mercy. 

In a fews weeks another hastily-written letter 
arrived from the kind doctor. He wrote it, he 
said, in the midst of trouble and anxiety. The 
lower classes were everywhere in arms ; all order 
was at an end ; and, although Gravelines was as 
yet quiet, the tide of revolution was rapidly 
advancing, and might speedily engulf them. In 
many towns the convents had been stormed, and, 
he added, " should such a thing occur here, be- 
lieve me, I shall do my utmost to protect Bosalie, 
and, if possible, aid her to escape from France, 
and rejoin her sister.'' 

Mabel shared to the full her dear Annette's 
anxiety, and her bright imagination already saw 
Bosalie freed from the grasp of her persecutors, 
and safely landed on the shores of Britain. 

In the meantime, a second letter from Mr Scott 
at once pained and eased their hearts. Norman 
was well, and hoped ere long to be in the bosom 
of his family ; but the captain was worse — his 
strength was fast sinking, and he feared the next 
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letter would convey the announcement of his death. 
This was a source of great grief to Mrs Grant, 
who shed many tears at the prospect of losing her 
only brother ; and Mabel could scarcely belieye 
it possible that one she loved so much should be 
taken from them ; nevertheless, their sorrow was 
greatly mitigated by the knowledge of Norman's 
recovery, and the prospect of soon seeing him . 

The next letter was from Norman himself^ 
written in the deepest grief. Uncle Hector was 
no more ; his body had just been committed to 
the dust, and he said he felt every moment he 
tarried on the lonely foreign shore grew only the 
more painful, and, as soon as possible, he would 
start for England. His kind uncle had left him 
all he possessed, so that he would not return to 
be a burden, but rather a help to his beloved 
family. 

Day after day passed, and still no tidings from 
Qravelines reached Clunie. War was declared 
between the two countries, and all communication 
was well-nigh cut off. Annette's hopes began to 
sink, and even Mabel's bright anticipations of the 
future failed to cheer her 3 but she betook herself 
to her old resource — ^the throne of grace, and 
waited the issue in patient expectation. 
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One evening in June, wHen the summer's sun 
vras sinking peacefully over the glen, and all nature 
seemed to be rejoicing in her own loveliness, a 
coach drove through the village, and the driver, 
stopping at the store, asked the way to Dr Evans's 
house. The windows of the coach were closed, 
and Mrs Macpherson tried, but in vain, to gratify 
her curiosity, and see whom the vehicle contained ; 
so she was obliged to content herself by sending 
her son Donald to point out the way. 

The doctor was at home reading in his study, 
and great was his surprise on seeing a foreign- 
looking woman, dressed in the garb of a peasant, 
ushered in. Her dress was soiled and torn, and 
her face pale and wan j but through it all there 
were such unmistakable signs of refinement in 
her whole deportment, that the worthy doctor 
was quite puzzled as to who his strange visitor 
might be. No sooner, however, had she opened 
her mouth, and addressed him in a mixture of 
French and English, than the truth flashed on 
him, and he involuntarily exclaimed, ''EosaUe 
Malcolm 1 '' 

^' Yes ! " she replied, sinking into a seat, for her 
tottering limbs, partly from agitation, partly from 
the fatigues she had undergone, refused to sustain 
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her ; " yes, I am Rosalie ; but oil ! tell me, is my 
sister here, and is she well f " 

It was a congenial task to Dr Evans to tell the 
poor, weary fagitive that her sister was not half a 
mile off, and that she was quite well, and earnestly 
looking out day by day for tidings of her dear 
sister; and then, calling his wife, he left her to 
her care, charging her to supply her with food and 
clothing) and to make her lie down, and, if possible, 
sleep, while he went to communicate the glad 
news to Annette. 

The poor stranger was soon made comfortable, 
and scarcely had she attired herself in one of Mrs 
Evans's gowns, and lain down on the sofa, than, 
wearied out in body and mind, she fell into a deep 
slumber. 

Meantime, Dr Evans hastened off (and Dr Evans 
was no slow walker at any time) at his utmost 
speed, and soon came in sight of Cowslip Bank ; 
but before he reached the gate his pace slackened, 
and an anxious feeling stole over him, as he 
thought of how Annette would bear the news. 
The news, however, were good ; and he entered 
with a quiet smile on his countenance, and found 
the little party seated at tea. 

^*Miss Malcolm/' he said, ^'can you bear 
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joy as well as you have hitherto bonie sor- 
row?" 

Annette looked up, and her colour went and 
came, as she read in the doctor's face that he had 
somethiDg unusual to communicate. 

'^ Eosalie ! " she gasped out. 

'' Bosalie is well," he said, taking her hand, and 
speaking in a cheerful and composed tone of voice; 
'* you shall see her soon.'' And gradually he told 
her the truth, and as soon as she was able, bid 
her prepare to accompany him to his house. 

Annette put on her things with a bewildered 
air, every now and then heaving a deep sigh, which 
the doctor was glad to observe, as he knew it 
would relieve her over- excited feelings; then, 
drawing her arm within his, they quitted the 
cottage in silence, leaving Mabel wild with delight; 
now throwing her arms round her mother's neck, 
now weeping as if some sad thing had happened 
to them. 

'' Mabel, Mabel," said her mother, herself smil- 
ing, while tears ran down her cheeks, ** will you 
never learn quietness and composure ] are you al- 
ways to renudn a cluld ] " 

We shall draw a veil over the meeting of the 
sisters. Those only to whom one long mourned 
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oyer as dead has been restored, can understand 
and sympathise with their feelings. With tme 
delicacy, Mrs Grant and Mabel forbore to go near 
the doctor's ; and it was not till the next evening 
that they met. Mabel thought BosaJie the most 
interesting-looking person she had ever seen. 
Without being exactly beautiful, there was some- 
thing so winning and graceful in her address, and 
her features were so soft, and her whole appearance 
80 lady-like, that no one could see her without 
being attracted towards her; but her health 
seemed very feeble, and for a time the doctor 
forbade all conversation that tended in the very 
least to recall the past. He told Annette to 
speak rather of herself and her own interests, 
and to keep off all allusion to her Gravelines life, 
otherwise the consequences might prove very 
disastrous, as her nervous system seemed to have 
got a complete shake. Fortunately the weather 
was in her favour, and she drank in health from 
every breeze, and grew strong while wandering 
up and down the glen leaning on Annette's arm, 
who watched her as one does a feeble and beloved 
child, Mabel walking by their side, amusing them 
by her simple and naive remarks. 

In course of time, the doctor's prohibition was 
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removed, and Rosalie was pennitted to tell her 
adventtireSy and relate how she had managed to 
escape from France. She expressed a great wish 
that those kind friends who had taken so true an 
interest in her and her sister, might be present 
while she related her past life ; and this tbej 
very gladly agreed to ; and one afternoon Dr 
Evans and his wife joined the party at Cowslip 
Bank (Eosalie had gone there to be with her 
sister), and found them seated at their work in 
the little garden. 

" Annette has been telling me," said Eosalie, 
when their guests were seated, ^'that she has 
made you acquainted with our history up to the 
time when she concealed my mother's little Bible 
in the garden. I do not know how it was, but 
from the hour of my taking the black veil a 
change seemed to have come over me. The 
enchantment which had so long bound me was 
broken, and I began to grow weary of the 
monotony of a cloister life ; but it was not till 
that day when, in the Abbess's parlour, my 
beloved sister spoke so faithfully for Christ, that 
my conscience was touched, and that I began to 
ask myself if long prayers to the YirgiD, and 
frequent fastings, were likely to secure the 
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pardon of sin. I thought long and earnestly, 
but conld come to no satisfactory conclusion. I 
had no Bible to bring me out of my perplexities; 
and when I opened my mind to the priest, he 
merely enjoined still longer prayers and more 
frequent fastings. Being now really anxious to 
discoyer the truth, I did as my priest bade me, 
and even exceeded his ii\j unctions ; but the 
consequence was, that I only added a weak, en- 
feebled body to a mind ill at ease, and found 

« 

myself farther back than ever. 

'^ At length the Bible was secreted, and on the 
evening of that memorable day I went out as it 
grew dark, and brought the Word of Gk)d to my 
cell. I spent the night in reading its blessed 
pages; and many a night after that, when the 
nuns thought I was counting my rosary, I was 
poring over its contents, and drinking in life and 
salvation from its testimony concerning the Lord 
Jesus. 

** For a while this continued ; but at length 
these night studies (I dared not read it during 
the day, for fear my precious book should be 
taken from me) began to tell on my health, and 
a fever confined me to bed for many weeks. I 
suppose that, while unconscious, I must have 
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fipoken about the change that had come over me, 
for, on recovering, the Abbess's manner towards 
me was greatly altered, and her old kindness 
seemed gone. One of the nuns, sister Ter^e, 
who had always shewn me much friendliness, 
accounted for this by saying, that in my delirium 
I had spoken awful heresy and blasphemy against 
the Holy Virgin, and the poor nun crossed herself 
at the very remembrance of it. 

" ' But you did not mean it,' she said ; ^ it was 
Satan speaking through you ; and when you 
have been purified by holy water, you will be 
restored to favour again.' 

" I replied only by a sigh, for well did I know 
the bitterness manifested towards any one who 
in our convent had ever dared to speak a word 
against the teachings of the Church, or who had 
ventured to think for themselves on any religious 
subject whatever. 

" During the long days of my recovery my 
mind reverted to my early childhood, when I had 
knelt at my mother's knee, and offered my simple 
prayer in the name of Jesus ; and I groaned as I 
thought how I had gone astray since then, and 
how I had, by my own deed, shut myself out for 
ever from the society of my beloved sister. With 
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a return to Bible doctrine came a return of the 
right affections of my nature, and my heart 
yearned for a sight of Annette. 

** Just before my illness, and when, feeling it 
coming on, I dreaded to keep the book any 
longer in my cell, I had replaced it in its hiding- 
place near the oak-tree, taking the precaution of 
first putting it in a little box to preserve it from 
the damp. It was well I had done so, for Terdse 
informed me that, as soon as I had given 
utterance to these awful things about the Virgin, 
my room was thoroughly searched, in case I 
might have a Bible hidden somewhere. 

" 'Then does the Bible say awful things against 
the Virgin V I asked. 

" * I don't know,' she replied ; ' I am thankful 
to say I have never read it, for the priest says it 
is a most dangerous book.' 

" I felt grieved for the poor girl as she said 
thi3, and tried to tell her some of the things I 
had lately been reading, but without saying 
where I had read them. She appeared inte- 
rested, and I at various times resumed the con- 
versation, till she insisted on knowing where I 
had read all this, threatening to tell the Abbess 
should I conceal it from her. I was determined 
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that no power should ever prevail on me to 
disclose the secret of my concealed treasure; 
so I said, ' You know, Ter^e, I was taught to 
read the Bible when a child ; all these things, 
and many others, are in the Bible ; and since it 
is God's book, it can neither be a bad nor a 
dangerous one for us to read. I wish you had 
one, Ter^e.' 

" * The Holy Virgin forbid 1 ' she exclaimed. 
' What 1 you wish I had a Bible — that book 
which the heretics who are condemned to endless 
torment read ! O sister Bosalie, yoa are indeed 
possessed of Satan ! ' And the poor nun hurried 
out of the room, to go, as she told me, and say 
an Ave for my restoration. 

'* After this I was obliged to keep my thoughts 
to myself, and I was afraid, even after I was able 
to go about again, to take my Bible from its 
concealment, so great was the dread in our con- 
vent of the Word of God. At length, when I 
thought all suspicion lulled, I ventured to fetch 
it, and again I studied it every moment that I 
could do so unobserved. And now I advanced 
to another stage of progress. I had found 
Christ for my own soul, and in learning about 
Him I had had pleasant work for many a day ; 
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but as I went on in my studies^ I found tbat 
God expects us to confess Christ before men, 
and this I felt would, in my position, be veiy 
difficult. 

" By degrees, too, I found that I could no 
longer take part in the religious duties of the 
convent, and yet walk as God commanded me. 
There was an image of the Virgin before which 
I had been accustomed to knee], praying to her 
to intercede for me with God ; but when I read in 
the Bible that there is but one Advocate with the 
Father, even Jesus, I could no longer kneel to this 
image. Then I had been accustomed at stated 
times to confess to the priest, but in my Bible I 
found no such injunction. I read, indeed, these 
words, * Confess your faults one to another, and 
pray one for another, that ye may be healed ; ' 
but this mutual confession between Christians is 
a very different thing from unveiling the secret 
sins of the heart to a man like one's self, and to 
receive from him the mockery of absolution. 
Who can forgive sins but God only 1 From that 
time I gave this up also, and confessed my sins 
to God alone. Such a course of conduct could 
not long remain unnoticed, and I drew many a 
severe lecture on myself by this disobedience to 
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orders. But God enabled me to remain stead- 
fast, and, in spite of the most cruel treatment, 
T was enabled to give up, one by one, all the 
practices of the Popish Church which are con- 
trary to the Word of God, and to worship Him 
after the manner which they called heresy. 

" I shall say little about the persecution I en- 
dured, because I believe the Abbess thought she 
was doing what was pleasing to God in using 
harshness towards one whom she believed to be a 
reprobate ; and she was, moreover, excited to take 
severe measures, such as confining and starving 
me, by the father confessor, a man whose whole 
heart was bent on keeping up the glory of his 
Church, although to do so required him to trample 
on the most sacred commandments of Gcd. Like 
Paul before his conversion, they thought they 
ought to do many things contrary to the name of 
Jesus of Nazareth. I pity them from my heart, 
and pray that, like him, they may yet be led to 
see the evil of their way, and be taught to obey 
tliis commandment, which the Eomish Church 
seems to have blotted out of her category : 'As 
ye would that men should do to you, do ye also 
to them likewise.' 

" Years passed on, and only the mighty grace 
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and love of God prevented me from sinking under 
the misery of my situation. Hated by the priests, 
looked coldy on by the Abbess, and carefully kept 
from all intercourse with the nuns, who were told 
that I was hopelessly possessed of Satan, my life 
was a living deatL But at length that storm 
which raged over unhappy France shook our 
quiet town to its foundation, and, ere its 
fury was spent, broke open the walls of my 
prison. 

^* It was a fearful night when the wild popu- 
lace, rising in a mass, broke into the old convent^ 
carrying desolation into its inmost recesses, and 
dismay into the hearts of the terrified nuns. On 
the first sounds of their entrance I fled from my 
cell, followed by the nun who brought me my 
food, and who was providentially with me at the 
time ; had it not been so I might have been left 
to peiish, locked in as I was in a secluded part of 
the convent. We gained the garden undiscovered, 
and hid ourselves behind the trees, listening in 
horror to the sounds of axes and the screams of 
the unhappy inmates. 

" The story had gone abroad that a nun, accused 
of heresy, had just been walled up, and the enraged 
populace were determined to find out the truth of 
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this, and to massacre the Abbess and the priests 
should the report turn out to be true. AH at ' 
once the door leading to the garden gave way, 
and a crowd of drunken men and w^wien rushed 
in, 611ing the air with their mad shouts^ their red 
torches gleaming amid the trees. Instantly the 
sister and I were discovered, and as instantly we 
took to flight, each in a different direction. It 
was an awful moment, when suddenly, in the 
midst of a group of quieter persons, my eye 
lighted on the physician who had attended my 
mother in her last illness, and, screaming out, 
* Save me, save me, Dr Dumourier ! ' I fell at his 
feet, clasping his knees, and imploring his pro- 
tection. He instantly raised me up, bidding me 
fear nothing, for that he had come thither on 
purpose to seek and to deliver me; and then, 
turning to his companions, he bid them hasten 
and tell the mob that they need seek no further, 
for that the heretic was found. I gazed up in 
his face in horror, and the suspicion darted into 
my mind that he was deceiving me, and meant to 
deliver me up as a heretic to the fury of the mob; 
but the moment he saw from my countenance 
what was passing within me, he whispered, ^ Be 
calm, fear nothing, I shall deliver you, but I 
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would fain save the poor Abbess also; only be 
• calm, and you may aid me in this attempt.' 

"Thus reassured, I waited calmly by him, 
while the news spread rapidly from mouth to 
mouth, that the missing nun was discovered, and 
in a few moments the mob, returning from their 
search after the Abbess, and ceasing the work 
of demolition, had gathered eagerly round my 
deliverer. 

" * Speak, citizen Dumourier,' said one, who 
appeared to be their leader; 'tell us how you 
saved the poor creature from the accursed Ab- 
bess.' 

" * Or rather,' exclaimed another, ' let the nun 
speak for herself ; she will tell the truth, or I am 
mistaken.' 

" * Yes, yes ! ' shouted many voices, * tell us 
how you escaped, and we shall tear the Abbess 
and her gang of priests to pieces. Speak, and 
you shall have your revenge.' 

" Trembling and terrified as I was, I hastened 
to appease the mob ; and now it was that I tasted 
the sweetness of a Christian's revenge. 

" * You mistake, my friends,' I said, ' they have 
never attempted to wall me up; such a thing 
was, I am sure, never thought of in this convent : 
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I was merely confined to my cell for a little, be- 
cause I disobeyed the orders of my superior ; and 
it will deeply grieve me should any evil befall the 
Abbess on my account.' 

" The feelings of a mob are easily diverted 
into a new channel, and no sooner did they hear 
that the whole story was a fabrication, than, 
giving three cheers for the Abbess, they prepared 
to quit the convent. 

" * But you look unhappy at the prospect of 
returning to your cell,' said the man who had 
first spoken, pausing and looking at me as he 
went past ; ' these are the days of liberty, and 
there shall be no more prison for you, if you wish 
to be free ; speak, citoyenne, will you go with us, 
or remain here 1 ' 

"I clung closer to the doctor, for the savage 
appearance of the man frightened me. ' I should 
like to accompany this friend,' I replied, ' for I 
have a dear sister in the town ' (I did not know 
that Annette had left Gravelines), ' and I would 
rather go to her than stay here.' 

" * Good ! ' answered the man ; ' take charge of 
her, then, citizen ; ' and waving their torches and 
shouting out, * Liberty, liberty for ever ! ' the 
whole crowd peaceably dispersed. 
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" The doctor and I made the best of our way 
to his house, where Madame Dnmourier, for fear 
of any of the convent people discovering me, 
equipped me in the garb of a peasant, and in- 
formed me of my sister's departure for Scotland. 
They then read Dr Evans's letter to me, and 
advised with me as to the best means of escaping 
to England. In the state of matters between the 
two countries, this was not an easy thing to ac- 
complish, and it was some time before an oppor- 
tunity of efifecting it occurred. One day the 
-doctor came home with the intelligence that an 
English sloop of war had been observed at a dis- 
tance, and as there were at this period, in more 
parts of France than one, a number of English in 
disguise, waiting for an opportunity of getting 
out of the country, he thought it not unlikely 
that a boat might be sent from the sloop to rescue 
any such who might happen to be at Gravelines. 
Accordingly I made my few preparations, my 
kind friends having famished me with money, 
and every evening after dusk I went down to the 
beach, hoping to discover signs of a boat. Many 
times I returned disappointed; but at length, one 
night, when it was darker than usual, I observed 
one or two individuals hastening along the same 
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road as myself, looking every now and then 
behind them, as if fearful of being pursued. It 
struck me that probably these were English 
persons, and, mustering up all my courage, I 
addressed one of them, a lady, in that language. 
Instantly she replied in the same tongue, and I 
heard, to my great joy, that a boat was that night 
to be in waiting, to convey them to the ship. I 
told her that I, too, had escaped from Gravelines, 
and was anxious to rejoin my relatives in Scot- 
land, and joining myself to the little party, we 
hurried on. On reaching the beach we found the 
boat waiting. 

" ' Quick, quick ! ' said one of the sailors, * or 
we are lost ; the coast guard have been prowling 
about all day, and I think they suspect that 
something is in the wind; they may be down 
upon us at any moment, so no time is to be lost.' 

'' In a moment we were in the boat, and rowing 
as fast as possible towards the ship. In a short 
time we reached it, but not before the shore be- 
hind us was lined with Frenchmen, their torches 
flickering up and down in the breeze. They were 
too late, however, for the next moment saw us 
safely on board in full sail for England. 

" Many besides ourselves had been rescued in 
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the same way at different places along the coast^ 
and I found the vessel full of them. They were 
very kind to me, and gave me every information 
about the route I was to take to reach Inverness. 
I made but few stops by the way, and, on arriv- 
ing at Inverness^ immediately hired the vehicle 
which brought me here ; and, oh ! surely it 
becomes me well to sing a loud song of praise 
to that gracious God who has put so happy a 
termination to my sorrows, restoring me to my 
beloved sister, and surrounding me with so many 
kind and generous friends I ** 

There was not a dry eye present when Bosalie 
finished her story ; even Dr Evans had to brush 
a tear away, though he tried to hide it, and Mabel 
pressed closer to her side, looking up with a 
mixture of awe and tenderness on one who had 
suffered so much in the cause of Christ. 



CHAPTER XV. 

If the poor of Clunie had lost two valuable friends 
in Mrs Kennedy and Esther, they soon found the 
loss made up to them in the benevolent kindness 
of Eosalie Malcolm. Ko sooner was her health 
in some measure restored, than she joined her 
sister in her labours of love among the sick and 
the afflicted. Her own sorrowful experience of 
life had given her a peculiar training for this 
work, and no one could excel her in unwearied 
patience while attending the sick, in tender sym- 
pathy with the bereaved, and in that wisdom 
which knows how to speak a word in season to 
the weary soul. 

Norman being daily expected, the two sisters 
took possession of Annette's former abode, and 
Eosalie began to adorn it with the drawings, 
tapestry work, and other feminine specimens of 
art which she had acquired during her long 
residence in the convent; and which afc length 
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rendered the cottage in the glen the wonder and 
admiration of every inhabitant of Clunie ; and 
happy was that child who, as a reward for dili- 
gence in study, or attention at the Sabbath-school, 
was permitted to inspect the rarities of their little 
parlour. 

As soon as the troubles in France began to 
subside, and the chaotic mass to which the 
Revolution had reduced the social fabric, began 
to shape itself anew into forms of order and 
comeliness, Dr Dumourier engaged the services of 
an eminent lawyer, a personal friend of his, to try 
what could be done to secure the money left to 
Rosalie, and which, until now, had gone to increase 
the revenues of the convent. It was no easy 
matter to compel this offshoot of the Papacy to 
disgorge its ill-gotten gains ; but talent and in- 
fluence accomplished what right had never been 
able to do, and in a short time the sisters found 
themselves possessed of a competency which, in 
their modest estimation, was great riches, and 
there was not an indigent person in the whole 
neighbourhood who did not feel the benefit of 
this transfer of property ; for " a little that a 
righteous man hath is better than the riches of 
many wicked ; " — better for himself, because the 
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blessing of Qod rests on what he has ; better for 
others, because, ''the righteous showeth mercy 
and lendeth." 

Amongst the number of those whom Rosalie 
visited, none interested her so much as blind 
Will, and many a summer's afternoon saw her 
seated in Widow Macdonald's dean and cheerful 
kitchen, reading the Word of God to the old 
man. Will's outward frame was now fast decay- 
ing, but the inward man was renewed day by 
day, and his happy soul was evidently ripening 
for glory. The influence he exercised over those 
with whom he dwelt had been of the most bene- 
ficial kind. The widow became a meek and 
lowly Christian, full of humility and good works, 
and her children, now grown up, were amongst 
the most praiseworthy of the youth of Clunie. 

Willy had chosen his father's occupation, and 
was now able to support himself ; and a tidier or 
more active and cheerful lass than Grace was not 
to be met with anywhere. 

Widow Eraser also went on her way rejoicing, 
holding fast her Christian hope, and adorning it 
by virtues becoming the holy gospel of Christ. 
Effie's health improved every year, and Rosalie 
kept her in such constant employment with her 
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needle, that slie earned sufficient to supply her 
aged parent with many comforts. 

Mabel frequently accompanied Eosalie in her 
visits of mercy, and learned from her example 
that there is a duty incumbent on us far higher 
than the mere giving of money to the poor. She 
learned how to minister to a mind diseased, how 
to bestow that sympathy and love which are 
often far more prized than gold and silver ; and 
she learned, in this pleasant school, and under 
this winning teacher, lessons which fitted her for 
the sphere to which God afterwards called her. 

Mabel's thorough knowledge of the French 
language was a source of great pleasure to Rosalie, 
who loved to talk in the tongue which had been 
familiar to her from childhood ; and during the 
young girFs frequent visits to the cottage, they 
gradually acquired the habit of speaking French 
alone, and read many authors whose works Mabel 
was now able to appreciate and relish in a way 
she never could have done, save for these ad- 
vantages. " I would advise every young person," 
Rosalie would say, " to do his utmost to acquire 
the knowledge of foreign languages. It greatly 
enlarges the mind, tends to dissipate many foolish 
prejudices, corrects mistakes which wc are all 
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liable to fall into with regard to other nations, 
and, in the case of a woman especially, opens up 
a store of useful knowledge which cheers her 
many hours of seclusion and solitude. '^ The 
young Macleods tried to follow Mabel's example, 
but they lacked her perseverance, and, conse- 
quently, never attained to such a command of 
French as to make it a matter of indifference to 
them whether the author they read wrote in that 
language or in their own. 

And now Mrs Grant and Mabel began a work, 
long anticipated and longed for — ^that of prepar- 
ing the spare bedroom for its beloved occupant. 
Norman was to be home in a week, and as the 
days crept on, Mrs Grant was fain to invent 
occupation for herself, to still the emotions of her 
heart. At length the day arrived, and with it a 
tall, sun-burnt young man, bearing a strong 
resemblance to Mabel, Mabel had wandered up 
and down the house the whole morning, restlessly 
putting things to rights, and going every moment 
to the gate to watch, with beating heart and 
tearful eye, the approach of her darling brother, 
while Mrs Grant betook herself to her own room, 
and tried to give vent to her overcharged heart in 
prayer ; and there Norman found her, and, kneel- 
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ing by her side, put his arm gently round her, 
whispering, ''God be praised for this great 
mercy, mother ! " 

The news spread like wildfire that the mini- 
ster's son was " hame again ; '' and, ere evening, 
the door was crowded with the happy parishioners 
each anxious to catch the first glimpse of ^' the 
dear laddie, Maister Norman." Smiling and 
blushing, the youth went amongst the throng, 
shaking hands with tall lads and lasses with 
whom he had played as little children ; receiving 
the blessings of aged men and women, who were 
less altered in his eyes than he was in theirs: 
and a glad meeting it was. 

Mabel could not withdraw her eyes from the 
beloved object; and when Mr Kennedy came, 
her heart bounded with gratified feeling, as she 
advanced towards him, leaning on her brother's 
arm, saying, '' Mr Kennedy, this is my brother 
Norman.** 

Yeiy sweet that night was the family worship, 
and glowing with gratitude and pnuse — upraise 
too intense to find expression in words — ^was the 
widow's heart, as she heard her son, in language 
which only one taught of Gfod can use, lead the 
family devotions^ and give God thanks for bring- 
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ing back the wanderer, first to his God, and then 
to his beloved home. 

Arm in arm Norman and Mabel visited all 
their old haunts, — ^the beach where they used to 
gather shells, the mountain up which Norman 
had found the cairngorm which his mother still 
wore as a brooch, and the manse garden with the 
old hawthorn tree. Mr Kennedy frequently 
made a third in these rambles, and a true affec< 
tion soon sprung up between him and Nor- 
man. 

One evening after one of their long excursions, 
they returned to Cowslip Bank, where Mrs Grant 
had tea ready for them; and then it was that 
Norman made known to his mother his ardent 
desire to study for the ministry. The widow felt 
as if her cup of joy were now too full, and she 
listened with a mother's emotion while the young 
man told the reasons which induced him to adopt 
this profession, and the providences which had 
led him to think of it. 

" Your words, mother," he said, " often came to 
my mind when I was at sea, and saved me from 
many a youthful folly ; but it was not till God 
laid me on a sick, and, as I then thought, a dying 

T 
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bed, that my heart was truly changed. I shall 
never forget that room in Jamaica where we lay 
ill ; my dear Uncle Hector in one bed, I in 
another, and Mr Scott watching over us both 
with the most devoted affection, utterly regard- 
less of the nsk he himself ran of taking the infec- 
tion. Oh, how my past life appeared to me then ! 
I saw what I had never imagined before 1 that 
my whole Ufe had been one long sin ; that I 
had lived in enmity against Gbd, and, without 
having been guilty of much outward sin, or any- 
thing which the eye of man could detect as evil, 
that in God's sight I was altogether as an unclean 
thing, for I had lived to myself. I had not 
sought His glory in anything I did, and, in fact, 
God had not been in all my thoughts. Then I 
remembered you, mother, and the numberless 
times I had vexed you by my wilfulness and 
disobedience, and, in the agony of my soul, I be- 
sought Gk)d to spare me and to give me a new heart. 
In mercy He heard my prayer, and I arose from 
that bed a totally different being; different, at least, 
in these respects, that I saw sin to be indeed the 
evil thing which God declares it to be, and Jesus 
to be the one and sufficient refuge for a sinner 
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like me ; and then it was that I was filled with a 
desire of telling others about the dear Saviour I 
had found, and I solemnly devoted myself to 
God, praying Him, if it were His will, to put me 
into the office of the ministry." 

"And you have never wished to draw back 
from that choice?" asked Mr Kennedy. 

" No," he replied ; "I have often feared that 
I am not fit to be a minister of the gospel, but 
my desire to be one only increases from day to 
day." 

" Then I would say to you, Go on and pro- 
sper, and remember, for your encouragement, 
that your sufficiency is of God." 

Mabel rejoiced greatly at her brother's choice ; 
and when it was settled that he should remain a 
year at Clunie and study with Mr Kennedy, ere 
he went to join his early friend Hugh Macleod at 
college, her satisfaction was complete. 

The quiet year of study was a most profitable 
one, and Norman then left Clunie with a mind 
thirsting for information, and a heart glowing 
with love to souls. 

Mabel grew in wisdom and in every feminine 
grace. The love of God filled her heart, and her 
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patli was ever upwards and onward. Ere Norman 
went to college, she became the happy wife of Mr 
Kennedy, and Mrs Grant went back to end her 
days in the old Manse of Clunie. 



THE END. 
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